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VER SINCE they were invented, 
E matches have annoyed people by 
not lighting when wet. 

But it took a war—this one—to over- 
come this age-old inconvenience. Chem- 
ists, spurred on by the needs of our fight- 
fe ing men, took time to find a formula which 
Me had been lacking for more than 100 years. 


Other examples... 


But waterproof matches are only a 
simple, homely example of how the de- 
mands of war can speed up improve- 
ments in modern living. 


Take the vast problem of feeding mil- 


lions of our soldiers and sailors all over 
the world. Or the complicated one of 
shipping them everything from beer to 
blood plasma .. . without damage! 


Later... 


These needs, too, have resulted in better 
containers — containers whose benefits 
will be enjoyed by everyone when the 
war is won. 


American Can has worked closely with 
Uncle Sam in this difficult undertaking. 
We have been able to develop many im- 
provements in processing food and pack- 


CANCO 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The moral of the waterproof match 


aging merchandise. The experience we 
have gained will have a tremendous in- 
fluence in the packing and canning 
industries. 


Plans for the future... 


This knowledge is available to you— 
now! Not only are our engineers anc 
specialists ready to help you work ou 
your production problems, but our plar 
ning organization is eager to help yo 
meet postwar competition, 

Why not talk over your plans with us 


Get in touch with our local represent: 
tive or write to our main office. 


“NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN” 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fibre and Metal Containers 
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Complete Line of Canning Machinery : 
FOR IMPROVED QUALITY—GREATER CAPACITY 


Far-sighted canners are planning now for tomorrow. Hence the 
growing demand for modern machines and other new types of FMC 
equipment which will enable you to meet the canning demands for 
the greatest pack in history. FMC Engineers are ready to help 
you with your modernization plans. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS — 
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FMC Heavy Duty Plunger Filler 


A Plant Modernization 
Program 

1. Improves Quality 

2. Reduces Food Waste 

3. Speeds Up Production 

4. STEPS UP QUALITY 
OF PACK 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 

7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 

8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 

9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 

12. Increases Peak Load 

Capacity 


Lewis Quality Grader-Washer 


packer- brine viprating can, A-B Cooker and Cooler 
Continuous Vegetable Peeler 
i 
9-100 
3 
. 


Another in the series of Continental’s advertisements appearing 
in full color in leading national magazines—Time, Newsweek, 
U. S. News, Business Week, Fortune. Keep your eye on Con- 
tinental and on Continental’s trade-mark, too! The Triple-C 
stands for ove company with one policy—to give you only the 


very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


does not sit well with most canners, as mention of 

the word brings to their minds the spending of 
huge amounts of money with questionable results, as 
they see it. As an industry the canners are less adver- 
tising-minded than any other industry, with of course 
the notable exceptions that stand out like a wart on 
the nose. But they are learning. Thus for instance 
they now realize the billboard value of their labels on 
each can, and they are making good use of them, very 
much better than used to be the case. 

But it is not of labels, nor of canners alone that we 
wished to speak. . 

Notice the mail that comes to your desk. How many 
of the envelopes carry any information as to the busi- 
ness of the writer? Mighty few. Unless you know the 
firm, you can tell nothing from the stationery. It 
would not cost the owners of these envelopes one cent 
more to use some wording as to the business of the 
firm. Too many use as the firm name, Smith & Brown, 
Hunneysuckle, Ark., for instance. They may be con- 
ceited enough to believe that everybody knows them, 
and their business; but that is a serious mistake. Why 
not use that good advertising space to let the world 
know your business, especially when it costs you noth- 
ing to do this? We do not mean circus style postering. 
It can be done neatly and attractively, and the more 
taste shown here the better the advertisement. 

Rut the envelope sins very lightly in this missed ad- 
vertising opportunity compared with the letterheads. 
Note the number of expensive, steel engraved letter- 
heads, on the finest paper! Again it is Smith & Brown, 
New York City, with no indication whatsoever of the 
business of that firm, what it makes, sells or how it 
serves. Until you check this almost universal oversight 
you will not believe how many ‘dumb’ letterheads come 
to -our desk, and come to all desks of the country. 
Here there is ample opportunity to tell about your 
bus ness, about your brands, about the various prod- 
uct which you can—and we do not say ‘pack’ because 
pack fresh fruits and vegetables, oils and grease 
what not. But you are a canner, or a machinery 
su} oly firm, and because of the multitude of foods and 
lik vise of the supplies used by this industry it ought 
to .cem necessary to designate just what your line is. 
Th se letterheads could be splendid salesmen for you 
Wh vever they go; and again it would not cost you 
mu o of anything to use this space attractively to set 
for 1 your business. Why waste this opportunity? 

good merchandiser should never allow any piece 
of is stationery, check, invoice or memoranda go out 
Wit .out carrying the story of his business. All of 


js OPPORTUNITIES—To talk about advertising 
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which shows that there are ways to advertise, and to 
great advantage, without the heavy expense you first 
thought about. 


YOUR PLANT —In last week’s issue we gave you— 
page 12—a very excellent article on landscaping food 
packing plants as a good advertisement. This would 
seem to apply only to such plants as are located in the 
suburbs or country, but that is not so. Get the idea: 
a plant producing food must be attractive if you expect 
people to use its products. And that goes whether the 
plant is in the City or the country; people will not be 
attracted if the plant is run-down, slovenly not to say 
dirty looking, as you have seen them. The City plant 
can be made attractive as well as the country plant, 
but the latter has an excellent opportunity to adver- 
tise itself by the use of flowers, shrubbery and well 
planned drives, walks, and fences. The automobile is 
bringing millions of visitors to your door, or past your 
plant; why miss that opportunity to tell them that your 
plant turns out milions of cans or jars or packages of 
fine foods for their tables? 

And as for those canneries that are situated along- 
side of any trunk line railroad, the greatest care must 
be taken to see that such a plant is a good advertise- 
ment. In the olden days, before the pure food law 
became popular, there were canneries so situated that 
seemed to think that they must be made as repulsive 
as possible. The buildings were shack-like, and they 
invariably ran the peelings, skins and cores, and other 
offal, out to the side of the tracks where it could rot 
and raise a loud stink to high heaven. That is no 
longer done, of course; but it presents the contrast 
that every canner should keep in mind. His whole 
plant, and all its surroundings, should be a standing 
advertisement of the pure foods produced within, so 
attractive as to cause a desire to own and to eat some 
of its products. Again your public is passing in re- 
view ; don’t miss such an opportunity. 


SELLING—You have been warned that the selling 
of your pack during these post-war days is going to 
be harder than during the war, when the goods flowed 
out without effort. You will have a year or more to 
train yourself and make your plans, as we do not be- 
lieve any hard selling will hit you on this year’s packs, 
nor on those of 1946—unless you have put up a gob 
of poor quality stuff. 

We hope you will plan to sell your packs as near 
home as possible. For any but the largest canner to 
attempt to sell his goods over a wide territory is the 
height of folly: the pack becomes so thinly spread 
out that it is impossible to build any good-will in the 
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brand, and without this good-will you have no right to 
expect renewal orders. But if the goods go to nearby 
points you can follow them, work with the distributors 
and the retailers, and see that your consuming public 
likes theni, or change enough to make them like them. 
You can build up a steadily growing demand, and soon 
at independent prices, i.e., you will be largely free of 
competition. The distributors and the retailers will 
like this, and you ought to. This, of course, is selling 
your goods under your own label, the only way you 
can build good-will in your packs. If you sell for 
jobbers’ label you share in any advertising he may do 
of his private brands, but you know you will have a 
very high price to pay for that share in the low prices 
you will have to accept for your goods, in comparison 
with the better prices you ask and get for your own 
label. The war can have liberated you from this mar- 
ket slavery if that is your desire, or you can go on 
selling to the jobber the product of your experience 
and study in producing fine foods; in other words be- 
come his factory superintendent, for that is all the 
jobbers’ label canner amounts to. 

Dr. Wiley thought there was a moral obligation upon 
any man producing foods or drugs to be sold to the 
public, to plainly indicate his name and address as the 
producer; in other words to stand fully responsible 
(to the public) for the goods; but his effort to have 
this incorporated in the law was defeated. It is as true 
today as it was then, and some day it will be enforced. 


THE LABOR MUDDLE—tThe rash of strikes now 
afflicting the public is of more than passing interest to 
this industry, because if production is interfered with 
and wages lost the consumption of canned foods and 
other products of this industry will suffer. That is not 
wholly selfish. These labor troubles will undo the good 
work now in progress towards reconversion and recov- 
ery; they will break down business of all kinds, foods 
as well as others. 

Apparently labor thinks it can hold on to the high 
wages it made during the war, both on regular wages 
and from the over-time worked, or at least it wants 
as much under 40 hours of work as it made under those 
longer hours, and that is not reasonable. And par- 
ticularly is it unreasonable to think that such an ad- 
vance in wages can be swallowed by the employer and 
not show in the selling prices. They are trying to hold 
on to their war gains, will or nill, and maybe they 
cannot be blamed. There were wages that were always 
too low, and are too low today, and we are seeing that 
when the unemployed refuse to take work in the can- 
neries. The Government will have to allow the can- 
ners to pay better wages. 

But all these strikes are not of this pattern. They 
look to us more like vacations at full pay, and if so 
why shouldn’t they take them? A strike is called and 
they stay out a few days or a few weeks, while the 
matter is arbitrated, and a decision made. Whether 
the raise asked for is granted or not, if they go back 
to work they collect their past wages, from the time 
they walked out on strike. So they have had a nice 
vacation with pay, while the employer has had his busi- 
ness interrupted, customers dissatisfied and trade lost. 
Why expect an end to strikes as long as the pay goes 


along, and is not lost to the strikers? Some of t :ege 
decisions are retroactive, running back for months be- 
fore the strike, and the laborers are paid the am: unt 
of the advance in a lump sum. Certainly they would 
not get that unless they also had gotten the wa es, 
Possibly not all strikes are so settled, but most of tiem 
seem to be, and what we want to point out is the futii- 
ity of trying to avoid strikes as long as this system 
prevails. If the strikers were cut off on wages from 
the moment they struck, there would not be. many 
strikes and none of them for any duration. If the em- 
ployer is at fault he should be penalized, and the 
laborers rewarded, but he ought not be made to hear 
the cost and disruption to his business, and then have 
to pay the wage advance, too. Here is a case where 
labor now in the saddle and riding the employer hard, 
as he was ridden in days of yore, is making might the 
right. It does not look well, because that is one of the 
things against which this world wide war was fought. 


HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS — Secretary of 
War, Robert P. Patterson, while Under Secretary, 
appointed a very representative Committee to make a 
study of the Army’s Food Administration, and they 
have just brought in their report. We give you a digest 
of this detailed report in this issue. You ought to 
read it, because it answers the many hints, if not accu- 
sations, of mismanagement of these foods, and espe- 
cially about huge quantities being held beyond the 
needs of the armed forces. 


The members of this Committee were food men, 
knew what they were looking for, and were given 
access to every branch of the armed forces food han- 
dling operations. And they came out with the warmest 
sort of praise of a job remarkably well done. The 
waste and excessive stocks existed only in the minds 
of the uninformed. 


Too many regard the army as something set apart, 
different and distinct from our normal life, whereas 
in fact our armed forces which have won these re- 
sounding victories, and brought a victorious end to 
these horrible wars, is a citizens’ army, built up from 
your fellow citizens, both men and women, who were 
called upon to manage the greatest business ever con- 
structed, without previous experience, and upoii a 
moment’s notice. But even so not all the buyers and 
handlers of these mammoth mountains of supp'ies, 
covering every item known to civilized society, and 
compelled to distribute them over the face of the w ole 
earth, were enlisted men or officers; thousands 0: Ci- 
vilians lent their time, brains and ability to this work, 
and all of them are entitled to our hearty thanks, for 
most if not all of them worked without compensa‘ on, 
as their “bit” in this big undertaking of war. ‘his 
army behind the lines came through as gloriousi' as 
our boys on the battle fronts, and as a matter of «act 
succeeded in keeping the food lines always well | up- 
plied, without which there could have been no victo es. 

The Committee has rendered a real service to ‘he 
armed forces and the helping civilians, and as on. of 
the chief sources of their food supplies, the canner. of 
the country salute the armed forces (Q.M.D.) for a job 
well done. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


FOOD PURCHASES BY SINGLE 
AGENCY RECOMMENDED 
QMD Commended 


ostwar purchase of all food for the 
Armed Forces by a single War Depart- 
ment agency is recommended in a report 
released Sept. 16 by the War Depart- 
ment Special Food Committee, composed 
of civilian food industry leaders ap- 
pointed by Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson to survey the 
Army’s entire food situation. 

With regard to the Army Quarter- 
master Corps’ procurement of many 
types of food on behalf of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard and other 
agencies during the war, the Committee 
reports that “the Army’s function of 
purchasing food for a number of services 
and organizations besides itself has been 
of great aid in eliminating conflicting 
demands on industry.” 

In observing that the Army’s over-all 
subsistence program has been carefully 
planned and adequately implemented by 
exceptionally well qualified military and 
civilian personnel,” the report calls par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the 
Army’s cost of feeding one man per day 
has increased only 29 per cent since 
1941, whereas wholesale food prices, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures, have mounted 27.7 per cent. 

“The full significance of these figures 
is best appreciated by taking into con- 
sideration the high cost of special ra- 
tions, special hospital diets, the losses 
due to wartime contingencies, and the 
difficulties of training inexperienced per- 
sonnel in the handling and preparation 
of food,” the report states. 

The Army’s policy of maintaining a 
specified number of days’ food supplies 
in cach type of depot and port is cited 
in the report as “sound wartime prac- 
tice.” 

“\Vhile the Committee found some 
rather important instances of stocks of 
foo above the levels considered neces- 
sar’ for wartime conditions, there are, 
nev theless, few cases where the items 
ref red to cannot be consumed by March 
1, 1546.” 

] sinting out that the Army’s esti- 
ma’ s of requirements are recast month- 
ly, ‘ith due regard to varying strength, 
ave able supplies and market conditions, 
the eport declares: “It is the consensus 
of \e Committee that the Army’s food 
req’ rements are developed upon a sound 
anc practical basis and in such a way as 
to | shten the demands on short items, 
wit due consideration to the impact 
upc civilian needs.” 

* -eeial attention is called to the fact 
tha an accurate forecast of future 
str. -gth of the Army is necessary “if 
sub stence is to function efficiently in 
the ays ahead on the basis of decrease 
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in Army strength when levels must be 
consumed or disposed of as surplus. 
“While the Office of The Quartermas- 
ter General’s subsistence program is 
flexible, the unexpected advent of V-J 
Day emphasized the need for more accu- 
rate figures on future strength. .. .” 
Admitting that “obviously mistakes 
have been made—as in all human en- 
deavors,” the report states that the Com- 
mittee “believes the system used by the 


’ Army in establishing its requirements, 


procuring the food, storing and distrib- 
uting it is commendable.” 

The report particularly approved the 
Army’s policy of procuring food within 
the price limitations and regulations of 
the Government civilian agencies, its 
policy of purchasing food products dur- 
ing flush seasons, its “insignificantly 
small” demurrage costs, and the “exceed- 
ingly small number of men engaged in 
the procurement of food for the Army 
when viewed in terms of commercial un- 
dertakings.” The report also compli- 
mented the Army for “the ingenuity it 
has exercised in the development of ra- 
tions for special purposes and special 
packaging, for rapid shipping and stor- 
ing under difficult conditions” and its 
“noteworthy ... minimum use of metal 
and wood.” 


In response to a specific request of 
Lieutenant General Edmund B. Gregory, 
The Quartermaster General, the commit- 
tee investigated the procurement of arti- 
cles for resale in Post Exchanges over- 
seas. The report again cites the “neces- 
sity of receiving accurate and prompt 
information on existing inventories from 
overseas locations. 

“The principal difficulty, however, ap- 
peared to be a program for disposal of 
surplus items. It is our recommendation 
that such items as prove to be surplus, 
be offered first to other Government 
agencies; second, to the original con- 
tractor; third, to his industry; fourth, 
to the usual channels of distribution for 
such items; and fifth, to all buyers of 
such items.” 


In securing information for its report, 


the Committee visited the Office of The 


Quartermaster General, Washington, 
D. C.; Market Center, Field Headquar- 
ters and Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
Chicago, Illinois; Schenectady Army 
Service Forces Depot, Schenectady, New 
York; New York Port of Embarkation 
and Quartermaster Market Center, New 
York, New York; Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot, Jersey City, New Jersey; 
and Camp Shanks, New York. 

Members of the Committee are: Chair- 
man, Austin S. Iglehard, President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, New York; Mr. 
George L. Clements, Vice-President, 
Jewel Tea Company, Chicago; Mr. H. T. 
Cumming, President, Curtice Brothers 
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SET ASIDES FURTHER CUT 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Sept. 14 announced that additional quan- 
tities of canned fruits and canned vege- 
tables from the 1945 pack will be made 
available for civilian consumption due 
to decreased Government requirements 
which will be reflected in reduced set- 
aside percentages on these foods in forth- 
coming amendments to two War Food 
Orders, 22.8 (canned fruits) and 22.9 
(canned vegetables). Reductions will 
make available an estimated additional 
3,850,000 cases of canned fruits and 
5,887,000 cases of canned vegetables. 

Under the provisions of the coming 
amendments to WFO 22.8 and 22.9, set 
aside percentages will be reduced on nine 
major canned fruit and six major vege- 
tables. Zero set aside percentages will 
be established on canned pineapple, pine- 
apple juice, asparagus, spinach, carrots 
and tomato paste. Zero set aside per- 
centages are being established on items 
where procurement to date is approxi- 
mately equal to Government require- 
ments. Any additional purchase of such 
items, if necessary, will be made on the 
open market. Set aside percentages to 
be announced in the forthcoming amend- 
ments to War Food Orders 22.8 and 22.9, 
along with previous set aside percent- 
ages, will be as follows: 


Canned Fruits (WFO 22.8) 


New Old 
Per cent Per cent 
46 54 
59 62 
39 18 
12 21 
Pineapple ...... is 0 42 
Pineapple Juice 0 20 
Canned Veyetahles (WFO 22.9) 
New Old 
Per cent Per cent 

23 27 
Peas 16 18 
23 23 
Sauerkraut 24 24 
Tomatoes 31 36 
Tomato Catsup 12 12 
0 65 
Carrots 0 44 
Spinach 0 47 
Tomato Paste 0 22 


Company, Rochester, New York; Mr. C. 
P. McCormick, President, McCormick & 
Company, Baltimore; Mr. Walter Page, 
Midland Corporation Dairy Association, 
New York; and Mr. Francis L. White- 
marsh, President, Francis H. Leggitt & 
Company, New York. . 
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SUGAR FOR BEANS 


Provisional allowances of sugar for 
commercial processing of beans will be 
granted on the basis of the average 
amount of sugar used in processing each 
type of bean in 1941, the Office of Price 
Administration said Sept. 15. 


Before this action, effective September 
15, 1945, provisional allowances of sugar 
for processing beans were issued on the 
basis of the average amount the proc- 
essor used for all types of dried beans 
in 1941. 


Since varying amounts of sugar are 
used in packing different types of beans, 
processors unable to get supplies of 
beans that take relatively small amounts 
of sugar have been at a disadvantage, 
OPA explained. The new provision sets 
up a flexible method of meeting their 
needs. 


JAM CEILINGS TO REFLECT 
HIGHER GRAPE COSTS 


Processors’ new ceiling prices now be- 
ing prepared for grape jams and jellies 
of the 1945 and later packs will, when 
issued, reflect the increased ceiling prices 
established for sales of Concord grapes 
for processing, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced. 


On August 28 the growers’ ceiling 
price of Concord grapes sold for process- 
ing was increased from $85 to $127 a 
ton, delivered to the buyer’s premises, in 
19 eastern and north central States. The 
increase was granted because of un- 
favorable growing conditions that re- 
duced the yield. 


At the same time, ceiling prices of 
Concord grapes grown in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 

«were increased from $52 to $54 a ton to 
meet an increase in parity. 


Grape jam accounts for about 18 per 
cent of the total jam production. Grape 
jelly represents about 21 per cent of the 
total jelly production, OPA said. 


PRIMARY DISTRIBUTORS 


OPA this week announced some 
changes in qualifications for primary 
distributors, and coincidentally ordered 
that canners of fish and seafood may not 
sell to primary distributors a greater 
percentage of their calendar year’s sales 
than they sold through such channels 
during the year ended April 28, 1942. 

To qualify as a primary distributor 
of canned fish or seafood under the regu- 
lation governing maximum prices of 
these products, a seller must have han- 
dled the items as a primary distributor 
during any one year between April 28, 
1939, and April 28, 1942. 

The amendments provide that primary 
distributors are permitted a 6% mark-up 
on canned fish and canned seafood sales. 


GRAMS INTEREST 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
COURSE PLANS ADVANCE 


It merely remains for the approval of 
the College Senate and Trustees to estab- 
lish a canners’ course at Pennsylvania 
State College beginning with the spring 
semester February 1946 as the result of 
the efforts of the special Food Technol- 
ogy Committee of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association chairmaned by Alan R. 
Warehime, Hanover Canning Company. 

As proposed the four year curriculum 
will provide for two years of basic 
courses with the junior and senior years 
devoted to specialized courses to prepare 
the student for his chosen field in can- 
ning, freezing, milling, meat packing or 
other food industry activities. Summer 
work in food plants or in the fields will 
be required. 

The committee feels that excellent 
progress has been made and members of 
the industry will be asked to contribute 
to a fund that will provide scholarships 
and some equipment. The need for 
trained personnel for specialized forms 
of field work and for quality control is 
a real one and with a relatively small 
contribution the committee feels that the 
success of this educational program is 
now assured. 

Other members of the Food Technol- 
ogy Committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation’s President, Luther K. Bowman, 
include: T. Stran Summers, Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom; C. L. 
Snavely, Consumers Packing Company, 
Lancaster; Gilbert Watts, Bellwood; and 
A. W. Dutcher, Continental Can Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 


CHRISTIAN HEADS POULTRY 
CANNERS 

John T. Christian, President of Chris- 
tian & Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, was 
elected President of the newly formed 
National Poultry Canners Institute, Inc., 
at a meeting in Washington this week. 
Other officers elected include: Howard 
Ziegler, Ziegler Canning Cooperative, 
Inec., Timberville, Virginia, 1st Vice- 
President; J. J. Akston, Dorset Foods, 
Ltd., New York, 2nd Vice-President; and 
M. A. Corbett, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. 
Corbett will maintain headquarters at 
621 Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Directors include: David J. Kap- 
lan, Blue Star Produce, Ine., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Glenn Terrill, Morton 
Packing Company, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Charles Horwitz, Chicago Food Products, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

First work of the Institute will be that 
of directing industry reconversion and 
the publicizing of canned poultry prod- 
ucts in domestic markets through an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign, which will 
feature a trade mark identifying the 
products of members. 
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NEW OFFICERS IN FLORIDA 


At the annual meeting of the South 
Florida Canners Association, held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, West Palm Beach, 
Florida on September 19, the following 
officers were elected: Sig Bechtold, Presi- 
dent of North American Canning Com- 
pany, Dania, President; J. Logan Blood- 
worth, President of Cherokee Products 
Company, Fort Pierce, Vice-President; 
W. J. Rothrock, Belleglade Canning 
Company, Belleglade, Secretary-Trea- 
surer; George Penrose, Coral Gables, 
Executive Vice-President. 


PENNSYLVANIA DATES 


The Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association has unani- 
mously chosen November 29 and 30 as 
the dates for the Association’s Thirty- 
first Annual Convention. The meeting 
will be held at the Yorktown Hotel, York, 
Pennsylvania, the site of many success- 
ful and important meetings of previous 
years. The Association’s Board of Di- 
rectors will meet in the near future to 
arrange program details. 


MICHIGAN DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Michigan 
‘Canners Association will be held at the 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Monday and Tuesday, November 5 and 
6. - Program arrangements are now be- 
ing worked out. 


INDIANA DATES 


The dates for the Fall Convention of 
the Indiana Canners Association have 
been set for Thursday and Friday, No- 
vember 15 and 16 at the Claypoole Hotel, 
Indianapolis. Because the hotel situa- 
tion in Indianapolis is still very critical, 
both canners and supply men are urged 
to keep their room reservations «t a 
minimum. 


PLANT ADDITIONS 
The Grocery Products Manufact« ring 
Company has awarded contracts fo ad- 
ditions and improvements to its © ush- 
room plant at West Chester, Pe: isyl- 
vania, to cost approximately $70,0( 


A & P TRIAL RESUMES 


Hearings in the Government suit 
against A & P resumed in federal >urt 
at Danville, Ill., this week, with © 2cu- 
tives of the company denying thai ‘ivi- 
sional losses on operations were ab» “bed 
in moves to injure competition. 

On the contrary, company wit! sses 
said, such losses were temporary ¢a- 
sures during campaigns to increas vol- 
ume, thus decreasing expenses anc ulti- 
mately resulting in profits. 
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APPOINTS SALES AGENTS 


'. L. Recker, sales manager for the 
Acoms Packing Association, Auburn- 
da'c, Fla., citrus canners, this week an- 
no need the appointment of the H. A. 
N. Daily Co., Ine., Philadelphia food 
brokers, as sales representatives for the 
as: ociation in the Philadelphia territory. 


VETERAN BROKER DIES 


Julius E. E. Berndt, founder of the 
Baltimore food brokerage firm of Berndt 
& Company, died in the Union Memorial 
Hospital at Baltimore on September 10 
after an illness of about three weeks. 
Mr. Berndt entered the food brokerage 
business shortly after he came from Ger- 
many almost 50 years ago. 


TIN SALVAGE 


WPB has announced that the salvage 
of used tin cans in the past three years 
had added about 6,000 tons of tin to the 
country’s critically needed stock pile. 


TEXSUN CITRUS EXCHANGE 


Because of the growing popularity of 
the “Texsun” trade mark, the Rio 
Grande Valley Citrus Exchange, Wes- 
laco, Texas, has changed its name to 
the Texsun Citrus Exchange. Last 
year’s sales for the cooperative were 
$18,000,000. Of this amount citrus juice 
contributed $4,000,000, while $350,000 
was returned from dehydrated cannery 
waste for animal feed. Last year’s packs 
amounted to 1,610,279 cases of unsweet- 
ened juice, 168,104 cases of red and pink 
grapefruit juice, and 357 cases of ex- 
perimentally packed orange juice. Addi- 
tions are being made to the cannery to 
handle approximately 1200 tons of fruit 
daily. 


RATIONED FOOD POINT RETURN 


Manufacturers who rationed 
fools obtained with an advance of points 
from an exempt agency in making food 
produets that were not delivered to the 
agency because of contract cancellation, 
mut return ration payments to cover the 
foo's used in the undelivered products, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
am) ounced. This provision is effective 
Se; ‘ember 17, 1945. 
xempt agencies, OPA explained, in- 
clue the Red Cross, Army, Navy and 
oth » designated agencies. Under ration- 
ing industrial users receive from such 
agi icies an advance of points for ra- 
tio: «d foods to be used as ingredients in 
ma ‘ng non-rationed food products for 
the agency. 


AUNCHES OWN BUSINESS 


\. A. Leach, formerly with Ashen- 
fel’ y & Morrow in New York, has or- 
gai zed Leach Brokerage Company, with 
he: quarters at 100 Hudson Street in 
tha. city. 

‘.e new firm will handle both canned 


anc frozen foods. 


CONTINENTAL TO BUILD 
NEW PLANT 


Continental Can Company will soon 
build one of the largest can-making 
plants in the industry near Weirton, 
West Virginia, on property acquired re- 
cently from the Weirton Steel Company, 
a subsidiary of the National Steel Cor- 
poration, according to an announcement 
by Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board and president of Continental Can 
Company. 

The property of approximately 146 
acres is known as the Half Moon Farm. 
It forms a wide bulge on the Ohio River 
a short distance down-stream from the 
Weirton mills. In making this announce- 
ment, Mr. Conway pointed out the ob- 
vious advantages of locating a plant of 
this size “next door” to one of its main 
supplies of tin plate. He also said that 
an important contributing reason was 
the good neighborly relations that exist 
between the Weirton Steel Company and 
the community. 

J. F. Egenolf, Continental’s  vice- 
president in charge of manufacture, re- 
vealed that the new plant will employ 
between a thousand and 1500 men and 
women of all grades of skill. Plans for 
the new building are now being devel- 
oped, and construction will begin as soon 
as arrangements can be made. The plant 
will specialize in general line can manu- 
facture. 

Initial equipment will be brought in 
from Continental’s two Wheeling, West 
Virginia, plants and two others located 
elsewhere, all four of which will ulti- 
mately be closed. Employees of the two 
Wheeling plants have been informed of 
the company’s plans, and every effort 
will be made to absorb them. Plans have 
not yet been announced regarding the 
other two plants. 

Construction of this new plant will 
represent Continental’s most important 
addition to the metal can end of its busi- 
ness since its acquisition of the Owens- 
lllinois Can Company last year. In the 
meantime, however, the company has be- 
gun construction of a $745,000 addition 
to its Tampa, Florida, plant, and is in 
the process of enlarging can-making op- 
erations in a number of other can plants. 
Similar additions are now being made to 
paper plants in Van Wert, Ohio, and 
Reading, Pa., and to the company’s plas- 
tics plant in Cambridge, Ohio. 


ELECTED 


J. C. Herndon Company, Houston, 
have been elected members of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association. The 
new members were proposed by the 
Robbins-Greenwood Co. 


GMA TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, November 7 to 9. The program 
will emphasize plans for maintaining 
maximum employment in the industry. 
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CANCO TO ENLARGE 
FLORIDA PLANT 


The American Can Company has an- 
nounced additional plans for enlarge- 
ment of its can manufacturing plant at 
Tampa which will bring the total cost 
of its expansion program to $1,250,000. 

The first part of the program an- 
nounced several weeks ago, calls for an 
expenditure of $526,000 for additional 
warehouse space, relocation of shipping 
facilities and new side tracks. 

The additional construction plans en- 
tail an investment of $550,000. New 
equipment to be installed will cost in 
excess of $250,000. This second series 
of additions and new construction will 
include an extension of the main factory 
building for handling of tinplate and 
relocation of the machine shop, enlarge- 
ment of the office building and a new 
structure which will house the personnel 
office, employee’s cafeteria and locker 
rooms, a new closing machine station 
and expanded quarters for the research 
department. 

In making known the new addition, 
C. E. Cummings, Jr., superintendent, 
said the considerably enlarged plant and 
warehouse facilities express the com- 
pany’s faith in a greater future ahead 
for the citrus fruit industry in the post- 
war period. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Monday, September 24—Rotary Club, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Monday, September 24—Retail Grocers 
& Meat Dealers Association, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Tuesday, September 25—Kiwanis Club, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Wednesday, September 26—Chamber 
of Commerce, Albert Lea, Minn. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 16-17, 1945 — National 
Pickle Packers Association, Board Meet- 
ing, Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 18-19, 1945—Plant Sanita- 
tion Meeting, Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, Michigan State Coilege, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

OCTOBER 18-20, 1945—14th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

NOVEMBER 5-6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Michigan Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 7-9, 1945-—-Annual Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 12-13, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1945—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
poole Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 29-30, 1945—Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktown Hotel, York, Pa. 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE USE OF DDT 


Publicity given to DDT as an insecti- 
cide has created wide interest in its pos- 
sible uses, and now that limited quanti- 
ties are available for agricultural and 
civilian purposes, many inquiries regard- 
ing it are being received by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. To help 
answer inquiries and to avoid confusion 
as to the results to be expected from its 
uses, the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has prepared the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The knowledge of practical uses of 
DDT insecticides in agriculture and 
around the home is still far from com- 
plete, even though several million pounds 
of DDT have already been used by the 
Army, Navy, and Public Health Service 
for the control of disease-carrying in- 
sects. Most of this was used under the 
direction of trained personnel employing 
formulations that had been proven for 
those specific purposes under various 
conditions. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, in cooperation with various 
State agricultural experiment stations 
and other agencies, has conducted many 
and extensive tests with DDT during the 
past 212 years. These have included in- 
vestigations of the possible usefulness of 
DDT insecticides against many insect 
pests on a great variety of crops and 
animals, and in buildings. The results 
of many of the preliminary small-scale 
experiments are already available, but 
the outcome of more extensive tests 
being conductd this year ‘s still to be 
determined. Information at hand indi- 
cates that for certain purposes and un- 
der certain conditions the effective and 
safe use of DDT »y civilians at this time 
is possible. 

DDT is suitable for use as an insecti- 
cide only when properly prepared. It is 
not easy to formulate an _ insecticidal 
dust 2rom technical grade DDT. How- 
ever, many manufacturing concerns are 
equipped to grind it with tales, clays, 
sulfur or other materials into fine pow- 
ders that contain DDT in _ various 
strengths. Such mixtures will be avail- 
able for dusting. With the addition of 
a wetting agent these powders may also 
be mixed with water for use as sprays. 
DDT is only very slightly soluble in 
water. but it can be dissolved in various 
petroleum oils, in xylene, or other sol- 


vents for making spray solutions or 
emulsions. 
Only a small quantity of DDT is 


needed in insecticides, and usually from 
1/10 to 10 per cent of it in dusts or 
sprays is sufficient, depending on the 
intended use. Many different prepara- 


tions containing DDT in varying quanti- 
ties will no doubt become available to 
civilians through their regular dealers. 
Presumably in most instances instruc- 
tions for the use of each product will 
be provided by the manufacturer. 
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It is pointed out that insecticides 
shipped in interstate commerce are sub- 
ject to the Federal Insecticide Act which 
requires that the labels must not be false 
or misleading and that in some cases they 
must bear ingredient statements. To 
avoid making faulty statements which 
may later have to be changed, or which 
may even result in legal action, manu- 
facturers are urged to submit copies of 
their proposed labels (which may be in 
rough draft form), together with the 
formulas of their products for an opin: 
ion as to their legal status, to the In- 
secticide Division, Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


SUITABLE TO SOME NEEDS 

Persons desiring to use DDT are cau- 
tioned by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine that insecticides con- 
taining this new material will be suited 
to some of their needs, but not to all of 
them. The entomologists point out that 
DDT is not effective against all insects 
and that it is much slower in action 
against certain insects than some other 
poisons now in use, such as pyrethrum 
or rotenone. However, deposits of the 
material have been found under some 
conditions to remain effective as a con- 
tact poison against many insects for a 
much longer time than do those of some 
other insecticides. The proper formula- 
tion to use against each pest, the rate 
and time of applications, and whether or 
not DDT can be expected to give more 
satisfactory and more economical results 
than other available materials, has not 
yet been worked out for many insects. 
Care should always be taken to avoid 
applying larger dosages than required. 

Some other important factors should 
be taken into consideration by those con- 
templating the use for agricultural pur- 
poses of insecticidal preparations involv- 
ing this new material. DDT is harmful 
to honeybees and to other beneficial in- 
sects, as are a number of other insecti- 
cides. Used indiscriminately, DDT may 
interfere with adequate pollination of 
important food or seed crop plants and 
destroy beneficial insect parasites and 
predators that ordinarily keep certain 
injurious pests under control. 

DDT is highly toxic to fish and certain 
other cold-blooded animals, but is much 
less poisonous to warm-blooded animals. 
Under certain conditions its use experi- 
mentally has resulted in some killing of 
insect-feeding birds. Studies are being 
carried on in cooperation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to secure more in- 
formation concerning the effect on wild- 
life of DDT insecticides applied for agri- 
cultural purposes. DDT is poisonous to 
warm-blooded animals when considerable 
amounts are eaten. The Food and Drug 
Administration of the Federal Security 
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Agency has indicated that on the buisis 
of available data DDT is somewhat jess 
toxic than lead or fluorine. No effeciive 
method for removing DDT residues from 
plants or produce has been worked out. 

At this time DDT insecticides cannot 
be recommended for use on grain, forage 
or other crops that are to be used as 
animal! feed because of the possible dan- 
ger associated with residues. As in the 
case of lead, arsenic, and fluorine, care 
should be taken to avoid residues of 
DDT on fruits and other parts of plants 
or plant products to be used as human 
food. In oil solutions or emulsions DDT 
is readily absorbed through the skin of 
man and animals. Persons using it in 
this form are urged to take special pre- 
cautions to avoid repeated or prolonged 
exposures to the material in oil solutions. 


HARMFUL TO SOME PLANTS 

In general, DDT used experimentally 
in the form of sprays or dusts has not 
been especially harmful to most plants, 
although some injury to squash and 
other cucurbits has resulted from light 
applications of the material. Extensive 
tests are under way to determine any 
possible injurious effect that DDT resi- 
dues in soil may have on the growth of 
various crops. In preliminary tests DDT 
in soil at the rate of 25 pounds per acre 
was found to retard the growth of bush 
beans, lima beans, soybeans, hollyhock, 
onions, spinach, tomatoes, strawberry 
plants, and rye, while greater quantities 
retard the growth of certain other crops. 
In most instances, however, it would take 
several years to accumulate injurious 
amounts of the chemical in the soil from 
applications and dosages that would be 
applied normally to crops for control of 
insect pests. The rate of decomposition 
in the soil has not yet been determined. 


Despite these precautions and the 
present uncertainties attending its use, 
the entomologists say that DDT will 
have an important place in insect control 
along with other materials already in 
use. Until more complete informa|ion 
is available they recommend that per- 
sons having DDT insecticides try tem 
on only a portion of a crop until ‘t is 
certain that they will do the job s:tis- 
factorily. 

For the benefit of those des ving 
further information, more detailed ug- 
gestions concerning some specific ses 
of DDT insecticides follow. Recomen- 
dations made at this time are subje<. to 
change as the results of further es” °ri- 
ment under field conditions may ind» «te. 


CONTROL OF HOUSEHOLD PE [S 
AND INSECTS AFFECTIN(¢ 
MAN AND ANIMALS 
Preliminary tests with DDT i). oil 
sprays, water emulsions, water-dis. 
ible powders, and in dusts, have s) wn 
this chemical as having great prom::° in 
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“He says he likes them seamless” 


E’RE in no mood for arguments 
with the hosiery trade. All we 
know is that the Crowntainer, a 
seamless can, made a hit the moment 


we put it on the market. 


The Crowntainer is actually a steel 
bottle. It is far stronger than ordi- 
nary cans. And because of its shape 
and type of construction, its uses 
are innumerable. 


The Crowntainer is further proof of 


“cangenuity’’—Crown’s ability to 
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combine ingenuity with can-making 
skill and experience. This ability is 
a source of profit for you. Nor is it 
limited to the production of new 
kinds of containers; it has many 
appiications of benefit to can users. 
If you wish a sample, just tell us 


your problem. 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


>ROWN CAN COMPANY - NEW YORK ~ PHILADELPHIA ¢ Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
CANNING TRADE 
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the field of insects affecting man’s habi- 
tation, his person and his _ livestock 
against body lice, bedbugs, flies of sev- 
eral species, and mosquitoes. DDT has 
already become an important weapon in 
their control. 

Although the proper dilutions of DDT 
are yet to be determined for use against 
lice affecting livestock, clothes moths, 
carpet beetles, silver fish, and others, suf- 
ficient data have been accumulated to 
suggest its value for use against these 
insects. 

Conflicting reports have been received 
on its efficacy against certain species of 
ants, cockroaches, spiders, and_ ticks. 
Against the screwworm, the heel fly or 
cattle grub, the chigger, and the poultry 
mite, DDT offers little or no measure of 
protection. 


No doubt, formulas containing a wet- 
table DDT powder will have greatest 
appeal because these combinations can 
he readily mixed with water, have no 
odor, are harmless when applied to the 
skin of man or the coats of animals, and 
present no fire hazard. 


FLIES IN HOUSES, BARNS, AND OUTBUILD- 
INGS—A residue left by a spray contain- 
ing DDT is probably more effective 
against house or stable flies than any 
other treatment. On ceilings and walls 
of homes and barns where flies rest a 
deposit of this new insecticide remains 
effective against flies for several weeks 
or months. A 5 per cent DDT suspen- 
sion made of wettable DDT powder and 
water may be applied as a spray to any 
surfaces where flies are observed to rest, 
such as walls, doors, screens, ceilings, 
cross beams, and lamp cords. Flies enter 
open doors and windows and rest on the 
walls and screens, especially at night. 
When these places have received a re- 
sidual treatment of DDT the flies die in 
1 to 3 hours. 

In preparing the spray, make a paste 
of wettable DDT powder and water and 
then add sufficient water to give the de- 
sired concentration (2.5 pounds of 50 
per cent water-dispersible DDT in 3 
gallons of water). Early in the fly sea- 
son a 5 per cent suspension is desirable. 
During the late summer or early fall one 
can use a 2% per cent DDT suspension 
with excellent results for a couple of 
months or longer. 


The use of a kerosene solution (7 
ounces of technical DDT dissolved in 1 
gallon) has also been found very effec- 
tive for this purpose, but when used at 
this recommended dosage may become a 
fire hazard. 

In applying this spray it is important 
to use a coarse or wet spray so that as 
much of the material as possible will 
remain on the surface treated. When 
the water or oil evaporates the DDT re- 
mains and acts as a residual insecticide 
that kills flies and other insects by con- 
tact. A knapsack sprayer or a power 
sprayer with nozzles adjusted for large 
droplets is recommended. In_ small 
rooms a hand sprayer can be used. The 
dosage rate should be about 1 quart of 
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spray to 250 square feet of surface. The 
water spray will leave a light visible 
residue on the sprayed surface, which 
might be objectionable in homes. 


OIL SPRAYS should not be used on ani- 
mals, and they are not recommended for 
general use on buildings. They offer an 
opportunity for DDT to be absorbed by 
the skin. Also on buildings they in- 
crease the possibilities of a fire. Be- 
cause they penetrate porous surfaces like 
concrete, brick or soft wood, oils are 
capable of transporting DDT into the 
walls where much of it is not accessible 
to the flies and other insects. On the 
other hand, water sprays made of wet- 
table DDT powder or suspensions remain 
on the surface where the treatments af- 
ford full advantage for killing insects. 


BEDBUGS—DDT is the perfect answer 
to the bedbug problem. When properly 
applied as a 5 per cent spray or as a 
10 per cent powder to mattresses, beds, 
and chicken houses, these places will re- 
main free of bedbugs for 6 months or 
more. Wettable DDT powder may be 
used in water as a spray. When a 5 per 
cent DDT solution, 7 ounces technical 
grade DDT and 1 gallon kerosene is 
used, about 3 liquid ounces of this spray 
is needed to each full size bed. This is 
enough material for a thorough and 
careful treatment of the mattress, pil- 
lows, springs, and joints in the bed 
frame. The spray should be forced into 
each joint of the bed and both sides of 
the mattress should be lightly treated. 
After a few hours of drying the bed may 
be made and used without fear of injury 
to the occupant. One and one-half ounces 
of 10 per cent DDT powder is sufficient 
for treatment of a full size bed. It is 
applied to the same locations as recom- 
mended for the spray. It is not neces- 
sary to treat walls, because the bedbugs 
must come to the beds for meals of blood 
and are killed when they come in contact 
with the residue of DDT on the bed. 


It is advisable to wear masks when 
applying the spray to avoid irritation 
due to kerosene or to excessive inhala- 
tion of DDT. The risk is not great. 
Some ventilation is necessary during 
treatment and, of course, one must be 
careful not to use an oil spray near a 
fire. Gasoline must never be used. 


CONTROL OF OTHER PESTS 


A 5 per cent DDT spray may be made 
by dissolving 7 ounces of technical DDT 
in 1 gallon of kerosene. Also a wettable 
powder may be dissolved in water for a 
5 per cent DDT spray, but this will show 
on furniture and walls and should not 
be used inside the home. It can be used 
on whitewashed walls, about kennels, in 
poultry houses, and in barns. A 10 per 
cent DDT powder can be applied to 
cracks and crevices of the home and the 
surplus material wiped from the floor 
with a cloth. 


FOR MOSQUITOES a 5 per cent DDT 
solution can be sprayed on the walls, 
ceilings, and screens in the same manner 
as against flies with excellent results. 
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Mosquitoes landing on treated surfaces 
will eventually die. Malaria mosquitves 
can in this manner be prevented from 
biting twice, hence, the treatment offers 
a good control of malaria and other 
mosquito-borne diseases. 


SANDFLIES in homes can be reduced by 
treating screens with a 5 per cent DT 
oil spray. The screens and wall or ceil- 
ing surfaces near lights may be sprayed 
or treated with a cloth. This treatment 
should remain effective for several 
weeks. 


FOR COCKROACHES a 10 per cent DDT 
powder is about as good as sodium fluor- 
ide for treating their hiding places. It 
lasts longer than sodium fluoride but, as 
in the case of that material about 1 week 
elapses before there is a marked reduc- 
tion in the number of roaches present. 
A 5 per cent spray containing DDT may 
be used as a supplementary treatment on 
the under side of table tops, drawers, re- 
frigerators and shelving. 


FOR FLEAS in houses 10 per cent DDT 
powder may be applied to the sleeping 
places of dogs and cats and in holes and 
runways used by rats. It may be used 
beneath rugs, on floors and even on soil 
that is visited by flea-infested animals. 
One-half pound will treat 1,000 square 
feet. One may also use a 5 per cent DDT 
kerosene spray on similar places as well 
as to the top surface of rugs. Use 1 
quart to 250 square feet and apply as a 
coarse spray, otherwise the fine sprays 
will drift to the walls where they are 
ineffective against fleas. 


FOR ANTS in buildings apply a 5 per 
cent DDT kerosene spray behind and 
beneath baseboards, behind window sills 
and frames, about sinks in the kitchen 
and bathroom, to all table legs and chair 
legs, to both sides of pantry shelves and 
to any cracks and crevices leading to the 
outside of the building. Not all species 
of ants will respond to the treatment but 
many of them can be controlled for sev- 
eral weeks with a single application of 
the spray. 


INSECTS ATTACKING LOGS AND 
WOODWORK OF BUILDINGS 

FOR CARPENTER ANTS, spray floors, 
baseboards, porches, and such _ places 
where the ants are seen crawling with 
a 1 to 5 per cent DDT solution in kcro- 
sene or other light oil, taking precau- 
tions not to use the oil spray near a lire. 
For freshly cut logs, to prevent at! ick 
by Ambrosia beetles and wood bo’®rs, 
spray the bark surface very thorou:hly 
with a 5 per cent DDT solution, wei: ing 
it down so that no portions are lef? in- 
treated. 


FOR TERMITES, 5 per cent DDT in |. ro- 
sene solution or in emulsion can be «sed 
as a soil poison in the same manne: as 
recommended for other materials. 4 us 
used, DDT has been found to be effec: ve 
as a soil poison for more than two °ea- 
sons, although it is generally consid: red 
necessary to test soil poisons for a period 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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CRCO Pre-Heaters 


Are Governed By Automatic Controls and 
Require Less Attention 


The CRCO Pre-Heater system of control will maintain final juice temperature precisely at the 
desired point. It will hold the temperature closely, even during stoppage of flow. Small fluctu- 
ations in steam pressure normally do not cause more than a degree or two change in output 
temperature. 


Exact juice temperature results in uniformly 
high quality, maintence of flavor, steam saving, 
complete elimination of manual operation and 


also minimizes the danger of ‘‘burning on’’ of 
product. 


The entire temperature control system is furnish- 
ed completely mounted and connected, ready for 
operation on each single CRCO Pre-Heater and for 
each unit of the CRCO Double or Combination 
Pre-Heater. 


For additional information about the CRCO 
Vacuum Steam Type Continuous Flow Pre-Heaters, 
write direct. 


TAYLOR MOTOSTEEL DIAPHRAGM VALVE 


TAYLOR INDICATING CONTROLLER 
TAYLOR INDICATING CONTROLLER 
BULB 


STEAM SUPPLY 
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WATER TANK  :) MOTOR 7 VACUUM TANK 
i ENCLOSED REDUCING VALVE 


L OVERFLOW 


Niagara Falls, New York 
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DON’T BY-PASS YOUR BROKER 


Some experiences that may help—Changes likely in post-war buying—The services 
rendered by the brokers—Keep as near home as possible—The advantanges of this 
—By BETTER PROFITS 


One of the men with the keenest minds 
in the merchandising of foods stopped 
by my desk yesterday and said, “Some 
time ‘Better Profits’ had better write an 
article on ‘Don’t by-pass your broker!’ 
And the sooner you write it and the 
sooner the canners realize this, the better 
off we will all be!” A five minute con- 
versation showed him to be right as 
usual. Here goes! Canners take notice, 
especially those of you who really have 
a problem on your hands. A problem you 
have been warned was just around the 
corner but which the most of you avoided 
as if it were poison. You have been do- 
ing a swell job for the past four years, 
packing to the limit and worrying be- 
cause you could not produce more, and 
now you are going to worry more than 
a little about selling what you can so 
readily produce. 


On every hand you hear of the well 
laid plans of national advertisers of all 
sorts for the complete coverage of the 
retail trade for introductory purposes. 
In a comparatively short time you will 
be facing stiff competition from frozen 
food packers as well. In addition you 
will have to contend every step of the 
way with many wants and fancied needs 
of the consumer who will be distracted 
by the demands on a pocket book that 
will not contain as much_ spendable 
money as she has been enjoying. In such 
a situation we can best judge of what 
will happen in the future by what has 
happened before. 


Not knowing a great deal about sell- 
ing, fearing what you do not understand 
fully, you will, in many cases, be 
prompted to sell larger buyers among 
retail dealers direct and to sell them 
vourself or by means of some directly 
hired and managed sales representative. 
In any event, you will feel that the 
broker you may have been employing 
will not have a great deal of time for 
your account or a great deal of willing- 
ness to specialize on it. Therefore you 
will be apt in many cases to slip into 
town and call on the trade yourself in 
an attempt to sell sizeable quantities of 
goods, and while doing so save the bro- 
kerage fee, to say the least. 


WATCH THIS 


As soon as you do this you will be re- 
ceived courteously but in many cases you 
will hear again and again, two phrases 
I want to analyze a bit. In the first 
place you will hear from those you know 
least, “I’ll see!” From others you will 
get a bit more of encouragement and 
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they will tell you, “We’ll bear you in 
mind.” Nothing tangible, you see, but 
a lukewarm promise of attention at some 
later date. Let us look into these two 
phrases. The first is prompted by the 
position of the buyer who already has 
his known sources of supply. They have 
been taking good care of him during the 
past four years, as good care as could be 
given under the circumstances and will 
continue to do so. He simply does not 
want to seem discourteous and gives you 
the half-hearted encouragement of try- 
ing to make you feel that some day he 
may consider giving you some business. 
The man who says, “We'll bear you in 
mind” does classify you as a _ possible 
source of goods at some future date, but 
only when all known sources fail or you 
have some outstanding offer, of prob- 
ably some new item or brand. 

In the meantime, the buyers will have 
retained all their friendships with their 
brokers who have been doing a fine thing 
in keeping their friends the buyers sup- 
plied with as many goods as possible 
through the period of extreme shortages. 
These brokers will continue to supply 
their friends with all the goods they 
need, in addition to those that will be 
thrust on them by scores of national ad- 
vertisers with established sales forces 
which will soon be augmented as far as 
the retail trade is concerned. You are 
going to learn this from experience 
sooner or later and when you do you are 
going to decide you will start a man 
selling the larger independent retail 
trade direct, you feel you may as well 
do this inasmuch as you have been un- 
able to interest the jobber and you find 
goods in your warehouse that should be 
sold. 


A broker is in business to make money. 
The only way he has to do this is by 
means of selling goods for his principals. 
More brokers than ever before will be in 
a position to do work on the retail trade 
for the account of principals. If your 
account has a quality background and 
you are willing to have a trained and 
qualified broker act as your sales- 
manager in the markets you wish to de- 
velop, you can get all the benefit of his 
friendship with the trade and his knowl- 
edge:of the market plus his actual mar- 
keting advice plussed by the retail cover- 
age I have mentioned. 


SELECTING YOUR BROKER 


In selecting this broker who is to do 
all this, please, for your own sake, select 
him in a market as near home as pos- 
sible. By so doing you furnish him with 
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a valuable sales lever, inasmuch as your 
nearness to the market supplies an ade- 
quate guarantee to your customers that 
shipments will be prompt and of such 
size your warehouse will practically 
serve as the buyer’s storeroom. This in 
itself is of such an advantage to any 
buyer that the canner nearest a market 
will automatically have an “in” on a 
buyer’s interest. Seize every such op- 
portunity and develop it to the fullest 
extent. As fast as you do this you have 
created the added sales asset of being 
able to prove by experience that at home, 
where the folks know you best, your 
goods are in demand. Then go on from 
there and promote the idea that you have 
always logically developed your distribu- 
tion, allowing each new market opened 
to draw somewhat on the standing your 
brands have in the next trading area. 

Remember that while this column has 
always advised selling your goods your- 
self, it is not illogical in strongly sug- 
gesting that the broker be taken into the 
picture wherever circumstances indicate 
he will give adequate market coverage 
and merchandising support. Be cautious 
in appointing new brokers, however. Of 
course they may all be new to you but 
I am thinking first of all of those who 
are comparative newcomers in the field 
and who will probably have elaborate 
sales set ups for your consideration. This 
matter of retail sales and merchandising 
coverage of the trade by brokers is not 
new, those who were actively engaged in 
it before the war will be just as active 
now. Hunt them out first, allow them to 
tell you what they will have to oifer 
along lines in which you are interested. 

When you have the organization inter- 
ested in your account that you feel will 
provide the service for which you are 
looking, then go along with it 100%. It 
will have a first hand knowledge of ‘he 
market, it will enjoy the friendshi; of 
the principal buyers, it will be in a }si- 
tion to advise with you in connec ion 
with local newspaper and radio sup} rt. 
It can decide properly for you a: to 
which of two newspapers in a ‘ma <et 
will be better for you to schedule | our 
advertising in, and it will also give ‘ou 
the answer to the question as to w: ich 
of two radio stations offers the bc ter 
radio coverage. 

Remember the broker who has } \ur 
account cannot be put off with he 
phrase, “We'll bear you in mind’ or 
“We'll see!” 

Don’t by-pass your broker, your e °n- 
tual sales and profits will increas« as 
you employ intelligently the proper 
ker in any market. 
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Product Insurance 


Wirnout a label, your product might 
be your competitor’s. Only the dependability 
of your labeling adhesive stands between 
identification and anonymity for your 
product. 


Wuen you look at the problem in this 
light, you realize how important it is to get 
a dependable labeling adhesive. Use Dewalco 


and Gold Seal Adhesives—they are your best 
identification insurance. — Dewey and Almy OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
Chemical Company. INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
STOCKED BY CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 392 
in use in 1924 
952 
— in use in 1929 
1316 


in use in 1934 


1893 


in use in 1939 


3055 


in use in 1944 


MODERN 


USE—FOR VICTORY TODAY AND 


DESIGNS | or “Tomorrow. 
FRANK 


AMACH 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 2 incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS. LITHOGRAPHERS» 


VIRGINIA 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


- WEEKLY REVIEW 


No Frost Yet?—The Big Storm of Last 

Week-end That Did Not Hurt Canning 

Crops—Hopes for No Frost Until Well into 

October—tThe Extent of Consumer Demand 

Shown by the Corn Packs—Can’t You Help 
Feed the Hungry? 


NO FROSTS, YET!—It is always danger- 
ous to make a statement like that, at 
least in print, because it often seems to 
cause the very thing denied. We are led 
to it, however, by the unusual behavior 
of the “weather” since last week’s issue 
went to press. 

Last week-end was marked by one of 
the severest West Indian storms, called 
tornadoes, of recent years. The dailies 
mentioned it as a tropical hurricane, 
which, after warming up :to full bad 
humor East of our land, hit the tip of 
Florida, apparently on its way West 
over the Gulf, but turned there and tore 
up the backbone of Florida and up along 
the Atlantic coast almost to New Eng- 
land. Winds which were reported as 
well above 100 miles per hour, and the 
torrential rains accompanying the storm, 
did 50 million dollars of property dam- 
age, mostly in Florida, but with very 
small loss of life, and—here’s the marvel 
—no damage whatsoever to the citrus 
crop now approaching the ripening sea- 
son! There have been no official or pri- 
vate reports of damage to the citrus 
crop, and not even the broadcasters on 
the spot reporting the fury of the winds 
and rains, mentioned one word about 
food crop damage. The officials marvel as 
we do at this strange conspiracy of 
silence, for mark our words, the citrus 
crop was damaged and heavily, and it 
came just after this product was taken 
off ration, and all Government reserves 
of both juice and segments withdrawn. 

Last year about this time a much less 
severe storm struck the western edges of 
Florida, but you will recall it did huge 
damage to the citrus crop, leaving the 
ground covered with half ripe fruit, 
bruised and with no pickers to gather 
any of it. That is history, well known. 
But this storm went right up the center, 
and covered the edges both sides, of 
Florida—but did no damage? 

Canners are still busy on their packs 
but badly worried that frosts will drop 
in to end their hopes. To date there have 
been no frosts in any parts of the heavy 
canning regions, neither along the north- 
ern borders of our country, nor in those 
important northern canning States, New 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and since the season has gone this 
far there probably will be none, until we 
get into October. Frosts would play 
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havoc with the corn pack, and with a 
number of other items now coming to 
the tables in the canneries, but would 
not affect the tomato crop in the same 
way. That crop, however, is possibly be- 
yond hurt—a small output seeming al- 
most certain. Most of the corn canners 
in the Tri-States have finished with good 
packs, and of very fine quality, and Corn 
Canners Service Bureau is hoping for a 
total pack of 271 million cases. 

If any corn canners (or buyers) feel 
chills of fear run down their backs, lest 
such a corn pack may not be eaten up, 
consider the following quoted from the 
most recent bulletin of the Corn Canners 
Bureau: 

“The average annual pack of sweet 
corn during the pre-war period 1936- 
1940 was approximately 1812 million 
cases,” and we would add, there usually 
was a fair sized carry-over from such 
packs. Continuing: 

“The average annual pack during the 
war years, 1941-1945, with ’45 estimated 
at 27% million cases, is 28,100,000 cases, 
an increase of about 10 million cases per 
year.” And the voice answers, there 
have been no carry-overs! 

We submit that as concrete evidence 
of the vast increase in canned foods con- 
sumption, not alone of canned corn, but 
even more so if possible in other items 
of canned foods. And that high point 
consumption will go right along for 
years to come, if the canners are careful 
of the quality they feed that public. And, 
too, of the way they cooperate with that 
public, whieh has come to like canned 
foods, and steadily wants more and more 
of them. 


THE MARKET—It would be hard to find 
a better market condition than that. If 
prices break in the years to come it will 
be the canners’ own fault, in either try- 
ing to get the public to take poorer quali- 
ties, or listening to tempters who may 
want some lower priced (and therefore 
poorer) goods to meet competition. Keep 
away from such as you would from a 
rattle snake, for they are even more 
dangerous, and will most certainly kill 
your business if you yield, and hurt 
the whole canned foods industry, too. 

The USDA continues to predict abun- 
dant foods as the outcome of this un- 
usual season. But we fear, that, aside 
from wheat and one or two possible 
others, they have in mind mainly cattle 
feed. Human food is not likely to be 
abundant, and if by a miracle it should 
turn out to be, it will be a wonderful 
blessing, because we need and could use 
twice as much as we can see in sight 
now, to help keep alive those millions 
starving in Europe, and Asia. If you 
are not acquainted with the horrifying 
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conditions prevailing there now, «nd 
which will be multiplied many times with 
the coming of winter, in the name of 
humanity learn, and try to do something 
to get food supplies over to them. This 
whole industry, canners, distributors, 
brokers and supply men could do no finer 
thing than to form a Committee to help 
these starving. Call it “The Committee 
of the Canned Foods Industry to help 
feed the starving war victims,” and the 
whole world will rise up and bless you. 
This is not propaganda, nor sentimen- 
tality; the case is real and desperate. 
If you would get a picture of its real 
meaning, try to visualize an emaciated 
mother listening to the hunger cries of 
her children, weakened to skeletons, and 
she with nothing to give them!! 


That’s the job for this week—because 
winter is coming on over there. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Eagerly Taking What They Can Get, 
and Asking for More—Quality Uppermost— 
Water Shipments Revived—Demand for To- 
mato Juice—Pea Demand Eases—Urging 
Corn Deliveries—Good Demand for Beans— 
Weather Hampers Tuna Fishing— 
Peach Pack Falls off 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 21, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Demand for canned 
foods has held up well throughout the 
current week, with distributors seeking 
supplemental allocations of fruits and 
fancy vegetables, on the basis of recent 
additional cutbacks in Government set- 
asides. The increased supply situs ‘ion 
is giving buyers food for thought, «nd 
there has been an evident falling o in 
buying interest in the lower grades. An 
important development during the \ eek 
was disclosure that the War Ship ing 
Administration will move immediate + to 
allocate steamships for the interco «tal 
and coastwise services. This means at 
water shipment of canned foods fror the 
Pacific Coast will again be possible re- 
placing the more expensive all-rail ) \ve- 
ment. Too, the resumption of coas ise 
service will remove much of the fr <ht 
advantage enjoyed by Florida pac -rs, 
particularly on citrus, during the var 
years when all-rail movements ere 
mandatory. 


THE OUTLOOK—-Distributors are till 
busily engaged in rebuilding invent: ‘¢s, 
and demand for new packs cont’ wes 
broad on top grades, as distributors eek 
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AYARS Latest 10 Station 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Etc. 


THE WET WASHER operates on the principle of hy- | 
draulic separation by floatation and hydraulic con- 
veying. Highly efficient for whole grain corn, peas, 

and other grandular substances where the good food 
sinks and the refuse floats off the top. By agitation 
each grain is separated and thoroughly washed in 2 | 
to 4 seconds. No mechanical devices to mash the | 
food. Under normal conditions this machine requires 
no operator after it has been started. Write for ad- 
ditional information about this remarkable machine. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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@ JACKETED KETTLES 
e “NOCOIL” JUICE AND 
BRINE TANKS 
@ PULP AND STORAGE 

TANKS 
@ JACKETED TANKS 
@ AGITATORS AND 


DESIGNS 
AGITATOR KETTLES 
AND BUILDS = FLUSH TYPE VALVES 


e@ VACUUM PANS 

e@ SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
TO CUSTOMER'S 
SPECIFICATIONS — 
FROM STAINLESS 
STEEL 


LEE is now in position to 
make reasonable deliver- 
ies on your most urgently 
needed process- 
ing equipment. 
The unexcelled 
facilities of our 
entire organiza- 
tion are at your 
disposal- to aid 
in developing 
new designs for 
modernization, 
rehabilitation 

whether you 
need a single 
unit or complete 
equipment for 
new operations 


Let LEE ENGINEERS 
Work with you Now! 


L E METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


419 PINE STREET - PHILIPSBURG, PENNA. 


| 
NO.2—/ NO. 1. 
—) 
{ 
_ 
AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey a 
RS 
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to round out private label lines. Addi- 
tional releases of fruits are being wel- 
comed by the trade, and efforts are now 
being made to place additional commit- 
ments on new pack salmon and tuna. 
The tomato situation has many buyers 
worried, and canners are being urged to 
close additional bookings. Although the 
trade still looks for a trend toward a 
buyers’ market on some lines during the 
early part of 1946, it is indicated that 
buyers will continue in the market for 
most canned food lines until the bulk, 
if not all, of 1945 packs are moved from 
packers’ hands. 


TOMATOES—Buyers were somewhat en- 
couraged by reports from the Tri-States 
this week indicating the intention of 
some canners to run late, if weather and 
crop conditions permit. Nevertheless, it 
is a difficult matter to interest canners 
in accepting additional orders, due to the 
fact that most of them have accumulated 
sufficient volume on their books to take 
care of late production. Recent uneasi- 
ness with respect to the outlook for to- 
mato juice has apparently heen dissi- 
pated, and there is a good demand cur- 
rently for juice for prompt shipment. 


PEAS—<Activity in this market has 
eased off considerably, and jobbers are 
reviewing their supply position in the 
light of the favorable pack returns this 
season. Additional buying interest at 
the moment is centered principally in 
fancies. Sub-standards, which were in 
demand not so long ago, are neglected, 
although there is moderate buying in- 
terest shown in full standards. 


CORN—While the corn packing season 
is late, packers are reported running 
heavily, with some congestion at can- 
neries. Buyers are pressing for early 
shipment, but in most cases canners are 
able to expedite deliveries only slightly. 


BEANS—Distributors are seeking to 
place additional business on fancy beans, 
and standards and extra standards are 
also coming in for fair inquiry. Reports 
from the Northwest indicate that can- 
ners plan to run on Blue Lake beans for 
the remainder of the month. 


SALMON—-With the Alaska pack run- 
ning more than 500,000 cases behind last 
season, on the basis of trade estimates, 
additional quantities made available to 
the civilian market by recent Govern- 
ment cutbacks are doubly welcomed. 
Distributors are pressing their canners 
to speed inspection of salmon being taken 
by the Government, in an effort to get 
the goods destined for civilian markets 
labeled, cased, and shipped at the earliest 
moment. 


TUN A— Northwestern packers have 
been having difficulty on the fall pack of 
albacore, stormy weather having cur- 
tailed fishing operations and consequent 
fish landings considerably. Packing op- 
erations will hit their peak about Sep- 
tember 30, if previous season’s results 
are any indication. Trade demand for 
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all grades of tuna is heavy, and packers 
anticipate no difficulty in moving the 
season’s pack into consuming channels. 


SARDINES—Canners are making only 
slow progress in catching up with their 
backlog of orders, and indications are 
that distributors will not succeed in ob- 
taining wanted quantities, from Maine 
at least. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS— Current trade 
estimates on the peach pack are con- 
siderably less favorable than was the 
case a month or so back. At the moment, 
forecasts are for a maximum pack of 
11,000,000 cases, which is some 4,000,000 
cases below earlier estimates. Reduc- 


tion in the set-aside figure from 21% to. 


12%, however, will make available addi- 
tional quantities for the civilian market. 
There is a good demand currently for 
apricots, and fruit cocktail is also meet- 
ing with a good call. Demand for new 
pack pears continues to run in excess of 
expected production totals. Hawaiian 
pineapple from the new pack has been 
allocated to the trade, and supply short- 
ages in many markets will be eased 
shortly as these goods come forward. 
Reports from the Northwest note in- 
creasing difficulty in securing sufficient 
supply of cannery workers, and packs 
are being interfered with. Canners are 
moving Bartlett pears into cold storage, 
for packing later on. Canners in the 
Northwest continue pessimistic in their 
forecasts on canned apples and apple 
products. 


CITRUS—With resumption of coastwise 
steamship services scheduled, buyers in 
the East are paying more attention to 
citrus offerings from Texas. On the 
whole, however, distributors are inclined 
to hold off from making additional com- 
mitments on canned citrus products. A 
fair volume of futures business has al- 
ready been booked, and forecasts of 
extremely heavy packs are regarded as 
disquieting in some quarters. Storm 
damage has not been announced. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Not Favorable—Corn and Tomato 
Packs Below Hopes—Consumers Still on the 
Buy—Tomato Crop Suffers Plant Disease— 
No Tomato Deliveries—Corn Remains Un- 
certain—Enough Peas for the Present— 
More Fruits Coming in—More Salmon 
Welcomed 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Sept. 21, 1945 


WEATHER—-Still the most important 
trade and industry topic! Resurgence 
of wet and cool weather again this week 
has further dampened hopes for a late 
run especially on tomatoes, tomato prod- 
ucts, corn and fresh pack pickles. Days 
have been cloudy and overcast with little 
or no sun. At night temperatures drop 
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down almost to the danger point © or 
frosts. The next real danger point is 
around the 24th. If no frosts hit by then 
or around that date then several wee ks 
of frostless weather may be in store. 
However, even should packing continue 
into October the yields and production on 
corn and tomatoes are below earlier ex- 
pectations and goals. 


JOBBERS OPTIMISTIC AS RETAIL SALES 
HOLD UP-—Consumers are still “food con- 
scious” in this great metropolitan mar- 
ket. Victory gardens suffered from poor 
weather conditions. Further V-J day 
cancelled a great many home canning 
plans. Then most reconversion appli- 
ances and home needs are not available 
yet so there’s plenty of money floating 
around looking for good food. Thus 
canned fruits and the better grades of 
canned vegetables move in and move out 
from retail shelves with jet propulsion | 
speed. Women are continuing to “hoard” 
pineapple, pineapple juice, pears, fruit 
cocktail and tomatoes. A visit to a super 
or chain outlet on a busy Friday or 
Saturday will convince you quickly on 
that point. Retailers still yell to the 
high heavens for these items. It’s this 
reporter’s guess that demand on these 
will continue active right up to and even 
through the 1946 packs. As a result 
many chain and wholesale buyers are 
pressing hard for additional supplies. 
They still consider it a privilege to wel- 
come a broker and some even “ask” to 
be sold. Consequently, these canny buy- 
ers are picking up a little more than 
straightlaced allotments. 


TOMATOES—Now Indiana growers and 
canners have plant-blight to worry about 
as well as cold wet weather. This plant 
disease seems to follow or rather thrive 
in this type crop condition. In several 
important districts the damage is serious. 
The industry and that includes the dis- 
tributor, is waiting, hoping and keeping 
fingers crossed on possible extension to 
other areas. If it reaches out or spreads 
it will be almost like the straw that 
broke the camel’s back. So far no local 
buyer will admit to anyone he has re- 
ceived even a truckload of tomatoes. The 
trade here is reconciled to late and short 
deliveries. Undoubtedly some resale :c- 
tivity will spring up later where one or 
two distributors have made “luc! y” 
deals. Chicagoland buyers would like to 
pull in tomatoes from other sections | ke 
the Tri-States and California but th::’s 
almost wishful thinking. Yet some of 
the larger California independents 1 \y 
make small token deliveries to buy ‘1's 
who take substantial quantities of € i- 
fornia tomato juice. 


CORN—As on tomatoes weather i |s 
the story for today and the near fut e. 
On this vegetable too no buyer is cr \- 
ing about his deliveries or even his p: >- 
pects. The big number 1 and 2 Sti °’s 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota are “sti! ‘0 
be heard from.” They remain the -¢ 
question marks. It’s fairly safe to } & 
dict now that packs in those areas ». |! 
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n hit the ’44 peak even should ideal 
w ather prevail for the next three weeks. 
Bt with the odds very much against it 
or: can clearly see the reason for lack 
of optimism and enthusiasm both with 
buvers and sellers. 


»EAS—The local situation is about the 
sane as previously reported. Offerings 
of labelled standards find few takers. 
It's “thumbs down” on _ sub-standards. 
Everyone is out searching the highways 
and byways for fancies and good extra 
stundards but at the moment it’s tough 
going. Allotment type deliveries on these 
better grades are coming through stead- 
ily to established customers. There seems 
to be enuf peas, mostly standards, on re- 
tail shelves now to satisfy consumers for 
quite a few months. 


FRUITS—Deliveries from coast canners 
are increasing in both number and ac- 
tual case volume. The incessant demand 
is bowling along at a high pitch. This 
keeps shelves well cleaned and stops any 
possible retail stocking for lean months 
ahead next spring. Some houses are re- 
portediy “rationing” at the wholesale 
level to space out their own inventories. 
On the other hand the opportunists are 
pushing out every possible case feeling 
you can only sell merchandise once. As 
it stacks up now Chicagoland will receive 
fair peach deliveries but all other fruits 
will be short. Pears are late in appear- 
ing but will be mighty welcome due to 
their almost complete absence the past 


Are you using the right grade? 
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@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 
ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 


_ DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


three years. Michigan is packing only 
a limited amount of shelf sizes since due 
to sugar situation most of the pack 
seems headed for #10 Water. What 
comes through later from that State on 
pears and crabapples will be gobbled 
rather quickly. 


CANNED FISH—At long last some Sal- 
mon shipments are finally enroute to 
hungry starved Chicago. Allotments look 
big compared to last year since this sea- 
son they have been given in one chunk 
rather than pieced out in retail quanti- 
ties. Although this year’s pack is the 
smallest in 20 years buyers will receive 
larger deliveries than they even dared 
to hope for earlier prior to Government 
cutbacks. The poor pack and New York 
“sharpshooting” combine to keep any 
volume of Maine Sardines from this 
market. California sardines and mack- 
erel are scarcely remembered here as 
distributors have stopped worrying 
about supplies. When they do reappear 
they will get their share and that’s that 
—period. Tuna deliveries have slowed 
down considerably the past month. Re- 
tail stocks are down again and the chains 
have hastily discontinued their tempo- 
rary weekend tuna ads. Consumer de- 
mand for all kinds of tuna is active with 
the easing in red points. When points 
are removed completely an even heavier 
spot demand will make itself shown. 
Oysters and shrimp are evidently moving 
to other markets since not even the “re- 
tailers” here are given prices by the 


New Orleans dummy wholesalers. De- 
mand at all levels has slowed down to a 
snail’s pace on such products as minced 
clams, mussels, and fish flakes. As on 
vegetables the public is very much in a 
buying mood but as one buyer put it, 
“they want what they want.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


A Report on the Season’s Crops—Heavy 
Shipments of the Fine Apple Crop—Details 
of Most Fruits—The Asparagus Pack Figures 
—Some Prices on Asparagus and on Spinach 
—Shipments Stepping up—Hoping for Good 
Sized Tomato Pack—Peeled Tomatoes Get- 
ting Attention—Sudden Run of Pink Salmon 
in Puget Sound—Sardine Pack Making Good 
Progress—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 21, 1945 

CROP REPORTS—The California Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service has 
brought out a report covering crop con- 
ditions as of September 1. This is some- 
what in the nature of a resume, since 
harvesting of some of the more impor- 
tant fruit crops in which canners are 
directly interested has been completed. 
It was brought out that weather condi- 
tions were quite satisfactory in August, 
with very little damage by too much 
heat. However, some losses were in- 
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curred early in September. Labor, trans- 
portation, packing materials and cold 
storage space have all been in critical 
demand. 


The apple crop is estimated at 8,925,- 
000 bushels, with the major part of the 
Gravenstein crop already harvested. By 
September 4, 1,312 cars of Gravensteins 
had been sent to out-of-State markets, 
against 663 cars a year earlier. While 
the California apple crop is a large one, 
that for the country as a whole is much 
below the average. 


Harvesting of apricots ended in Au- 
gust and reports are general that can- 
ners and quick freezers handled a rela- 
tively large part of the crop, but a small 
tonnage being dried. 

Figs are estimated at 82 per cent of 
a full crop, or a little more than in 1944. 
Grapes are turning out better than last 
year, with a crop estimated at 2,683,000 
tons. Olives seem to be but about 38 per 
cent of a full crop, the set being irregu- 
lar and light. 

The September 1 report indicated a 
State production of 477,000 tons of cling- 
stone and 292,000 tons of freestone 
peaches. Hot weather early in the month 
did some damage, but the peak of pro- 
duction had been passed by that time. 

Production of pears is estimated at 
277,000 tons of Bartletts and 37,000 tons 
of other varieties. Most of the Bartletts 
have been harvested. The plum crop has 
been the smallest in several years, esti- 
mates placing it at 71,000 tons. The 
prune crop, on the other hand, is a large 
one, preliminary estimates placing it at 
212,000 tons. The crop in the Pacific 
Northwest is also larger than in recent 
years. 


ASPARAGUS PACKS—The Asparagus Ad- 
visory Board, operating under authority 
of the Director of Agriculture, State of 
California, has issued its final audited 
pack report for the 1945 season. This 
does not include any asparagus packed 
into strained foods or utilized for soup. 
The pack amounted to 2,479,952 cases, 
of which 1,180,127 cases were of All- 
Green and 1,299,825 cases White or 
Regular. A preliminary report from the 
weekly reports of canners was _ issued 
July 9, placing the pack at 2,432,563 
cases. The 1944 pack was 2,436,385 
cases, that of 1943, 2,070,760, and that of 
1942, 2,258,046 cases. The pack of All- 
Green has been growing steadily in re- 
cent years. In 1941 it was but 498,796 
cases. 


SOME PRICES—The California Packing 
Corporation has brought out prices on 
several items in asparagus and spinach. 
Those on asparagus are: No. 2 Early 
Garden, $3.01; No. 2 Salad Points, $4.06; 
No. 2 All-Green Salad Points, $4.24; No. 
2 Mary Washington $3.64, and No. 2 
Standard blended, $2.73. Prices are 
quoted on two items in spinach, with No. 
2% glass at $1.88 and No. 2 tin, $1.44. 


SHIPPING---Canners have been making 
some rather sizeable shipments of canned 
fruits of late, with Government cutbacks 
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of set-asides and improved transporta- 
tion combining to make this possible. 
This is highly pleasing to canners since 
it relieves the pressure on warehouse 
space. There are no items in the fruit 
lists that are not in ready demand, but 
the most marked call is for the higher 
grades. From distributing centers comes 
the news that fruit is moving off retail 
shelves about as fast as it comes in. 
Fresh fruit is very high in price and 
many consumers are turning to the 
canned article as an economy measure. 
Apricots are getting a lot of attention 
with the whole fruit readily accepted 
when halves are not available. The size 
of the peach pack is still a matter of con- 


jecture, but some canners look for a total 


of more than thirteen million cases. 


TOMATOEFS-—Work on tomatoes is get- 
ting into full swing, with indications 
that the pack will be close to that of last 
year. Wholesalers are asking for early 
deliveries, indicating that the old pack 
has been very closely cleaned up. Now 
that the canning of fruit has passed its 
peak, more women are available for to- 
matoes and the pack of peeled is show- 
ing steady gains. Weather conditions 
continue favorable, with warm days and 
nights in most districts and no indica- 
tions of early rains. 


SALMON—Some of the large canners 
of salmon continue mum on the size of 
allotments and on prices. Shipments of 
the pack continue to come down from 
Alaska and inspection of fish is not being 
hurried. A sudden and quite unexpected 
run of pinks has come into Puget Sound 
and canners there are busy. At this writ- 
ing there is no information as to the 
extent of the windfall, but interested 
canners are delighted to have any addi- 
tion to the pack. The Alaskan pack is 
all but at an end, with an output for 
the season to September 8 reported at 
4,263,949 cases. 


SARDINES—The sardine pack in Cali- 
fornia continues to make gains over the 
showing of last year to a corresponding 
date and on September 8 had passed the 
half million case mark, or almost 200,000 
cases more than a year earlier. The 
question now is whether or not the rela- 
tive gains will be maintained when the 
season gets under way in the Southern 
district in October. There is still a 
heavy pressure being brought to bear for 
sardines for export, but canners are not 
anxious to make commitments far in 
advance. The pack in British Columbia 
has been disappointing so far this sea- 
son, the output being less than a third of 
that of a year earlier. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


THE LOGIN CORPORATION, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Calif., and 
plants and branches in many parts of 
the world, has announced through its 
president, Louis P. Gainsborough, the 
establishment of offices in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and in Manila, P. I. Perey Wor- 
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boys is in charge of the Sydney ojiice, 
while W. E. Schmelkes will direct the 
Manila office. 


PROFITS—The F. E. Booth Compsny, 


San Francisco, Calif., announces a profit 
of $7,625 in August, against $7,846 for 
the corresponding month in 1944. Sales 
totaled $727,281, against $259,861 a year 
before. Profit for the fiscal year to 
August 31 totaled $32,242, compared 
with $93,724 a year before. Sales to- 
taled $4,270,393, against $4,968,108 a 
year earlier. 


BUILDING SHIPS—California led in con- 
struction of fishing vessels during the 
last 28 months, according to the Oftice 
of Coordinator of Fisheries. Between 
May 13, 1943, and September 1, 1945, 
372 fishing ships were authorized for 
construction in this State, while Wash- 
ington had 370 applications approved. 
Total construction of fishing craft 
authorized for the United States and 
Alaska during the period was 2,174. A 
feature of the contracts let in California 
was the large size of some of the vessels 
for the tuna industry. These visit fish- 
ing grounds as far away as 3,000 miles. 


DEATH-—Walter H. Levy, purchasing 
agent for the California Packing Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif., passed away at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, September 10. He 
was 63 years of age, a native of this 
city, and has been with the packing firm 
45 years. He was son of the late Judge 
Walter H. Levy, a graduate of Stanford 
University and a director of the Elks 
Club. He leaves a sister, Annette L. 
Bachman. 


The executive committee of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif., has announced the appointment of 
John A. Brothers to succeed the !ate 
Walter H. Levy as general purchasing 
agent, with Frank W. Knowles as assis- 
tant. 


VISITOR—Tom Terrant, of the Schle- 
singer-Terrant Brokerage Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., was a mid-September visitor at San 
Francisco, Calif. His firm is a large 
distributor of California canned prod- 
ucts. 


TURKEY MEAT—Swift & Co. have com- 
pleted the erection of a cannery at Al- 
bany, Ore., and will commence operations 
with the canning of turkey meat. ‘he 
plant is in charge of Kenneth Smar' 


SALES MANAGER—H. J. McPeak jas 
been made sales engineer in charg. of 
the process machinery sales divisio: of 
the Enterprise Engine & Foundry 0. 
San Francisco, Calif. This division °m- 
braces the designing, equipping nd 
building of fish reduction plants thr« 2zh- 
out the world, as well as a complete ‘ine 
of food mills, presses, cookers «nd 
dryers. 


ACCOUNTS CHANGED—Parrott & ‘0, 
San Francisco, Calif., have been ‘p- 
pointed exclusive distributors in ‘ «li- 
fornia for the lines of H. C. Baxt : & 
Bro., Brunswick, Me., packers of | ork 
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an beans, corn, peas and other New 
f£: ‘land specialties. This account had 
be 1 handled in this territory for about 
40 years by the Griffith-Durney Co., also 
of jan Francisco. 


!ANAGER—Len Farrell has been made 
ge.eral manager of all grocery opera- 
tions for the Juillard-Cockcroft Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. He has been with 
th company 17 years. 


visITorR—O. E. Seegelken, division 
sales director of the California Packing 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., was an 
early September visitor at the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters of the firm. He was 
formerly located at San Francisco and 
then went to Los Angeles as division 
sales director before going on to New 
York. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Fewer Shrimp Received—Weather Inter- 

feres—Not Able to Catch up After Slow 

Start—Best Months Gone—Unreasonable 

Fears About Reconversion—Oyster Output 
Very Light 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 21, 1945 


SHRIMP—Shrimp production in this 
section dropped 1,196 barrels last week 
from the previous week, as 10,452 bar- 
rels were produced last week and 11,648 
barrels the previous one. Stormy weather 
was one of the causes. 


The shrimp pack in this section got 
off to a slow start this season and has 
never been able to pull itself out of the 
rut. 

The plants in Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas and Georgia operat- 
ing under the Seafood Inspection Service 
of the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported that 4,292 standard cases 
of shrimp were canned during the week 

‘ing September 8, 1945, which brought 

pack for this season up to 36,440 
stendard cases, as against 129,264 stand- 

cases during the same period last 
se; son, 

'f course, the present season is young 

but the first three months of the 
son, which are usually the ones of 
shrimp production are fast slipping 
leaving the months of invariably 
it production to bring up the pack to 
mal, which while possible, is not 
ngly probable. 

wo things appear reasonably certain 
handicap business for the next sev- 
months to come. One is the adjust- 
it of wages from wartime to peace- 
e, and the other is the fear of pro- 
ers to overproduce and be left holding 
bag. 

is true that the future is very un- 
ain, but many will hold a bigger bag 
hey stop now than if they go ahead 
‘ing the game. 
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The present major league baseball 
battle is a good illustration of how im- 
portant it is to stick with it regardless 
of what might happen in the future. 


The Detroit Tigers and the Chicago 
Cubs have been the favorites to win the 
pennants in the American and National 
leagues respectively and be in the 
World Series play off, but lately the 
score-board some days show where the 
Washington Senators and the St. Louis 
Cardinals are creeping up on _ these 
league leaders, which dampens the en- 
thusiasm of the fans that are pulling for 
their favorite team. And they use the 
word “if” when they speak of their trip 
to the World Series, which indicates 
their doubts of the outcome. So regard- 
less of whether they win or lose the first 
two teams of each league will have to 
scrap hard to the bitter end, as they 
would lose more by letting down now 
than by putting all they have into the 
game until the end. 


Shrimp production from the South 
Atlantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA—Fernandina, 53,100 pounds; 
Mayport, 44,500 pounds; St. Augustine, 
30,400 pounds. 


GEORGIA—Brunswick, 68,700 pounds; 
Darien and Velona, 33,200 pounds; St. 
Marys, 23,300 pounds; Thunderbolt, 
52,100 pounds. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Beaufort, 16,300 
pounds and Georgetown, 17,500 pounds. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Beaufort, 13,300 
pounds; Morehead City, 9,400 pounds; 
Southport, 22,600 pounds. 


OYSTERS—Louisiana is the only State 
that reported production of oysters last 
week, which indicates very light produc- 
tion in other States. ; 


We’ve been having Indian Summer 
weather all through September, with the 
exception of two days and hot weather 
kills the demand for oysters. 


The canning of oysters will not start 
until November or probably December. 


HARD CRABS—Louisiana produced 222,- 
692 pounds of hard crabs last week and 
Biloxi, Miss., produced 3,300 pounds, 
which is 23,017 pounds less than were 
produced by these two areas the previous 
week when Louisiana produced 243,509 
pounds and Biloxi, 5,500 pounds. 


ENTERS GROCERY FIELD 


Louis B. Mazzeo has joined his father, 
S. Mazzeo, in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in Washington, D. C., along with 
another son, John B. Mazzeo, also a firm 
member. 


Prior to entering the business, L. B. 
Mazzeo had been an official in the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service, his last post, until 
his resignation on September 1, 1945, 
being as Vice Consul in Mexico City. 
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HUNT FOODS AND CAL. CON- 
SERVING CO. MERGE 


Merger of Hunt Foods, Inc., and Cali- 
fornia Conserving Company—two of the 
largest and oldest food packing compa- 
nies on the Pacific Coast— was an- 
nounced Sept. 19 by Norton Simon, 
Chairman of the Board of Hunt Foods 
and by M. E. Wangenheim, President of 
California Conserving Company. The 
step has been approved by directors of 
each company and will be submitted to 
the stockholders for final ratification. 
The merged company will be known as 
Hunt Foods, Inc. 


As a result of the merger, Hunt Foods, 
Inc., becomes a dominant factor in West 
Coast food manufacturing with a widely 
diversified line of products, many of 
which are nationally distributed. Com- 
bined operations of the merged compa- 
nies will produce a sales volume in ex- 
cess of $30,000,000 as Hunt sales for the 
year ended February 28, 1945, totaled 
$19,264,263—the largest in the 55-year- 
old company’s history—while California 
Conserving Company sales for the year 
ended June 30, 1945, amounted to $10,- 
802,588, a substantial increase over 1944. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Simon, 
who became president in 1943, Hunt 
Foods, Inc., almost doubled its gross 
sales for the year ended February 28, 
1945, over the year ended February 28, 
1943, while the net worth of the company 
increased approximately 32 per cent. 


The merger follows two other major 
food company acquisitions by Hunt 
Foods, Inc., during 1945. These were 
the Fontana Food Products Company, a 
pioneer manufacturer of spaghetti, egg 
noodles and macaroni—which Hunt 
bought outright in March—and _ the 
Rocky Mountain Packing Corporation, 
one of the largest processors in Utah of 
peas, tomatoes and frozen foods, a con- 
trolling interest in which Hunt secured 
in July. 


In the Hunt Foods, Inc., organization 
which will result from the merger, Mr. 
Simon will continue as Board Chairman 
and Mr. Wangenheim will become Presi- 
dent. The present President of Hunt, 
Frederick R. Weisman, will become Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President. 


The merger will bring four large Cali- 
fornia conserving Company plants—at 
Hayward, Mountain View and Oakdale, 
California and Secappoose, Oregon—into 
the Hunt plant setup which includes 
plants at Hayward and Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, Puyallup, Washington and Salem, 
Oregon. In addition, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Packing Corporation has four plants 
in Utah while Fontana has a large plant 
in South San Francisco. 


The intention of the enlarged com- 
pany is to continue the distribution and 
advertising of the two well known brand 
names—Conserving’s CHB brand of food 
products and the family of red labeled 
Hunt products grouped under the slogan, 
“Hunt For The Best.” 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 
THE USE OF DDT 


(Continued from page 12) 


of 5 years to determine with a reason- 
able degree of certainty their practical 
effectiveness. 


SUCKING INSECTS—DDT has been very 
effective against leaf hoppers, tree hop- 
pers, and spittle bugs on shade trees and 
ornamentals. For this purpose sprays 
containing DDT in strength of 1/10 to 
14 of 1 per cent may be used. 


PROSPECTIVE USE AGAINST 
FRUIT INSECTS 


DDT has shown promise for the con- 
trol of such important fruit insect pests 
as the codling moth, apple leafhoppers, 
oriental fruit moth, grape berry moth, 
grape leafhoppers, rose chafer, Japanese 
beetle, little fire ant on citrus in Florida, 
sucking bugs that cause distortion of 
peaches, and, in preliminary small-scale 
tests, some others. It does not appear 
promising in the control of the plum 
curculio, orchard mites, or pear psylla, 
and its value for the control of scale in- 
sects and aphids, or plant lice, that in- 
fest various kinds of fruits is question- 
able. For the control of fruit insects it 
has, in general, been most satisfactory 
when used in the form of a water-dis- 
persible powder at the rate of from % 
pound to 1 pound (more often 1 pound) 
per 100 gallons of spray. It can be used 
in combination with most of the common 
insecticides, such as lead arsenate, cryo- 
lite, and nicotine preparations, with 
fungicides such as various forms of sul- 
fur and bordeaux mixture, and with oil. 
For the control of the little fire ant in 
citrus groves, the best results have been 
obtained by spraying the trunks and 
larger branches of trees with emulsified 
fuel-oil solutions of DDT containing 4 
to 8 ounces of DDT and 2 to 4 quarts of 
fuel oil per 100 gallons of final spray 
mixture. 


Detailed recommendations for the use 
of DDT to control fruit insects are not 
given here as for the most part there 
will be little reason for such use during 
the remainder of the 1945 season, and 
more detailed and reliable recommenda- 
tions can be made when the results of 
experimental work now under way be- 
come available. 


USES AGAINST VEGETABLE 
INSECTS 
DDT in dust and spray form and as 
an aerosol will kill a number of common 
insect pests of vegetables. It has shown 


little or no effect against others, includ- 
ing the Mexican bean beetle, the tobacco 
hornworm, the turnip aphid, the melon 
aphid, the cabbage seedpod weevil, the 
red spider mite, and the tomato russet 
mite. Tests conducted to date have 
shown that most of the common vege- 
table plants are not adversely affected 
by low strengths of DDT applied in dust 
or aerosol form. However, some injury 
to squash, pumpkins, melons and other 
cucurbits may be expected even when 
this material is applied at strengths and 
dosages that do not affect other types of 
vegetables. 

It appears probable that DDT in 
proper formulations will serve as an ex- 
cellent remedy for several common po-. 
tato pests, such as the Colorado potato 
beetle, the potato leafhopper, the potato 
flea beetle, the potato psyllid, and pos- 
sibly aphids that affect potatoes, as well 
as the tomato fruitworm, the pea weevil 
and the pea aphid. When available in 
aerosol form, DDT should provide a con- 
venient and effective method for control- 
ling many of the pests found in green- 
houses. 

The following recommendations for 
the use of DDT in the control of vege- 
table insects can be made at this time: 


CABBAGE CATERPILLARS—DDT will con- 
trol all species of caterpillars that com- 
monly attack cabbage in the southern 
producing areas. A dust mixture con- 
taining 2% of DDT in either pyrophyl- 
lite, tale, clay, or sulfur, used at the rate 
of 20 pounds per acre and applied at 
intervals of 10 days to two weeks is 
recommended. The application should 
begin as soon as the caterpillars appear 
on the plants. As DDT is noisonous, its 
use throughout the growing crop period 
is attended by a residue hazard. There- 
fore, applications of this material should 
not be made to the crop at the time that 
any part of the plant which is to be 
marketed or used as food is exposed. In 
the case of the early Jersey-Wakefield 
variety of cabbage which is marketed 
with four loose leaves the danger period 
is about thirty days before the head is 
ready for the market. The recommenda- 
tion is that treatments not be made after 
the center leaves of the cabbage plant 
cease to unfold and begin to form in a 
small compact head. If this application 
limit is observed, stripping the outside 
leaves from the cabbage before it is 
marketed should remove all danger of 
harmful residues. Although there are 
some indications that the cabbage aphid 
is more numerous following applications 
of DDT to cabbage it is questionable 
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EQUIPMENT 


whether these aphid population build ps 
are any greater than in the case w. ert 
arsenicals have been applied. 


LYGUS BUGS on sugar beets grown for 
seed—DDT will control the several «pe- 
cies of Lygus bugs that attack the seed 
stalks and seeds of sugar beets and has 
some effect upon keeping down popula- 
tions of the larger plant bugs, such as 
Say stinkbug. A dust mixture contain- 
ing 5% of DDT applied at the time that 
the plants are in full bloom is recom- 
mended for the southern Arizona and 
New Mexico areas. This recommenda- 
tion should be satisfactory in the Hemet 
Valley of California and the Klamath 
Falls area of Oregon but sufficient data 
are not available at this time to state 
definitely as to the time of treatment. 
The dust should be applied at the rate 
of 30 pounds per acre. Either a ground 
machine or an airplane may be used in 
the application. Pyrophyllite is recom- 
mended as the diluent as this is the ma- 
terial with which all of the experimental 
work has been done. 


TREATMENT OF STORED SEEDS—DDT has 
been found extremely effective against 
most of the common pests of stored seed 
and its use for that purpose is recom- 
mended. It is best used in combination 
with a carrier dust, to give it greater 
volume and insure a better distribution 
over the seed. If thoroughly mixed with 
the seed, 1 ounce of a dust containing 3 
per cent of DDT in pyrophyllite or other 
carrier dust is sufficient for treatment 
of 100 pounds of seed. A very effective 
combination is obtained by using mag- 
nesium oxide as the carrier dust. DDT 
alone does not repel insects but mag- 
nesium oxide does. Neither product has 
any adverse effects on germination, re- 
gardless of the moisture content of the 
seed. For treating seed in bulk the us2 
of a seed treating machine will be found 
most effective. 


Because of the poison hazard, the use 
of DDT is not recommended on stored 
grains or cereal products that are to be 
used for food by humans or animals. 


TO OPEN NEW OFFICE 


Frank N. McClure, Inc., Provide ce, 
R. I., food brokers, will open a bre 
office October 1 at Albany, N. Y., u: Jer 
the management of Thomas P. 0’: on- 
nor, who will also act as sales man er 
on specialty items for the entire ew 
England and New York territory fo ‘he 
company. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning’ 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
2/ Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tr. ctors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cvoking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
frm a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
etc. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00. Truck Scales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Write, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 Caser 303 x 407; 1 Caser 303 x 509; 1 Cutter 
for No. 2% can labels; 2 Pea Recleaners; 1 Bottle Conveyor; 
1 twelve spout Jelly Filler; 1 inch Stencil Cutter. L. B. Talcott, 
Phoenix, N. Y. : 


FOR SALE—30 Chisholm Ryder Bean Snippers, model F, 
complete; 2 Junior Graders; 2 new Automatic Bean Cutters; 
2 l'regraders; six of the Bean Snippers are for 1s, 2s and 3s 
bears and the remainder will take any size of a bean up to a 
6 s ove. 2 Peerless Syrupers, 6 valves; 2 Peerless Syrupers, 10 
val es; these syrupers can be used for #2, #2% and #10 cans 
wit the extra parts. 2 Horix Haller Fillers for 8, 10, 12 and 
14 z. bottles, also glass jugs, glass lined, complete with coils, 
mae in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, can be used for juice or 
cat up. 1 Common Sense Capper, 8 stations, capper for crown 
ca} , made in Chicago; 1 Single Head Capper for crown caps. 
All of the above equipment is in A-1 shape and can be inspected 
at 3rocton Preserving Company, Inc., Brocton, New York. 
Be: . equipment can be moved out on or before September 15, 
194 . The fillers are in use now, but we will not be using them 
fro _ the first of October on. The equipment will be sold for 
ag od price, and we shall sell one or all of the machinery listed. 
Bri ton Preserving Co., Inc., Brocton, N. Y. 


I )R SALE—Buck Bean Snipper, Food Machinery style, com- 
ple. with picking table. Good condition. Price $400 f.o.b. 
2g humberland. J. W. Furman Cannery, R. D. 1, Northumber- 
an Pa. 
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READY FOR SHIPMENT—Horix-Haller 14- and 18-spout 
Fillers for Juices; Ermold 6 wide Automatic Labeler; Liquid 
O & J and World Rotary Automatic Labelers; Ermold, World 
Improved, Liquid National and 2 Oslund Semi-Automatic 
Labelers; Kiefer Rotary and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinsers; 
Bottle Washers all capacities 12 bpm up; 8 used Copper Stain- 
less Steel Jacketed Kettles; 5 Stainless Steel and Glass Lined 
Tanks up to 300 gallon capacity. All this can be inspected and 
shipped in 24 hours. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y. Telephone: Amherst 2100. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—2 guaranteed 100 gallon 
Stainless Steel Kettles with Stainless Outer Jacket, two-thirds 
jacketed, tested to 90 pound working pressure, complete with 
stand, bronze quick-opening gate valve and approved safety 
valve. Can be shipped today. Adv. 4572, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—375 feet only 15” wide Conveyor with stands, 
curves. Priced to sell. Adv. 4573, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3 Hexro Pea Cleaners, complete with two sets 
of sieves for Alaskas and Sweets. All in first class condition. 
Fuhremann Canning Co., Appleton, Wis. 


WANTED —— MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Motor drive bar type Mixer or Agitator for 50 
gal. jacketed kettle; also a Spread or Semipaste, hand operated, 
Filling Machine. Box 33, Kennett Square, Pa. 


WANTED—Connell & Dengler Case Printer. 
Box 908, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Reply: P. O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 


WANTED—Tomato Puree—5 gals., #10, #2, #214; Tomato 
Paste—5 gals., #10, #2, #2%. John Minervini, 406-408 Jef- 
ferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


FOR SALE—Blackberries, barrels in SO2; Apricots, barrels 
frozen, machine pitted; Elderberries frozen barrels stemmed or 
unstemmed; Cherry Juice frozen barrels filtered; Currant and 
Red Raspberry Juice filtered and pasteurized, 5 gal. cans; 
Peaches barrels frozen Elbertas; Peaches Y.C. sliced rolling 
30# containers. Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Food Technologist, for field service work in can- 
ning industry. Give details of experience and starting salary 
expected. Adv. 4570, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge of 
factory operation of large canning plant located in the City of 
Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general 
line of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products 
and other specialties is desirable. Food technology education 
helpful. Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the 
right man. Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing 
complete statement of your knowledge and experience in the 
canning of foods up to date, reference, age and when services 
are available. Adv. 4574, The Canning Trade. 
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EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


The recent death of our Executive Salesman has made 
available an unusual and excellent position for a man hav- 
ing the proper qualifications. 


We are a nationally known manufacturer of food pro- 
cessing and canning machinery and supplies. Full peace 
time production has been resumed and will proceed at 
maximum capacity to meet under-supply of market. 


This is a lifetime position with unlimited future. We are 
only interested in a top quality man who can fully handle 
all sales of our machinery. The position requires extensive 
traveling, and also the ability to learn the handling of for- 
eign sales. Though not a requisite, ability to also act as 
service engineer in event of emergency call from a custo- 
mer's plant would be advantageous. 


Salary willbe favorable. Please state qualifications and 
experience in detail. All replies will definitely be kept 
strictly confidential. 


Write Box 4571 THE CANNING TRADE 


WHAT PACKER Doesn’t Want 


THESE RESULTS? 


Indiana Chile Sauce 
Machine is the Key 
Unit for Modern Pro- 
duction of a High 
Quality Product. 


SUGGESTION: 
Clip this ad. and file 
for a reminder under 
“Needed Production 


Improvements. @ Packers of Chili Sauce can improve 


their product and reduce their costs with Indiana Chili Sauce Machine. It elimin- 
It avoids the waste of juice and the waste of the 
It increases 


ates the necessity of peeling. 
essences so essential to a product of full body, color and flavor. 
yield from raw stock. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-231 East South St. Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom MclLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE ROOKIE AGAIN 

It happened in one of the large training camps. A rockie 
who had just recently arrived was walking down one of the 
paths when he met a commissioned officer. The new arrival 
failed to salute. 

The officer stopped him and said: 
those leggings?” 

The rookie looked admiringly at the shining leather puttees 
and said: “Yeh, look at the damned things they gave me.” 


“Say, buddie, do you see 


“Gracious. That skirt is so tight that I can plainly see what 
you have in your pocket.” 

“But I have no pocket.” 

“Then what is that lump?” 

“Oh, that’s a mosquito bite.” 


BAD COMPANY 

An elderly man of convivial habits, but also bookish, was 
haled before the bar of justice in a small country town. 

“Ye’re charged with bein’ drunk and disorderly,” snapped the 
magistrate. “Have ye anything to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced?” 

“Man’s inhumanity to man makes. countless thousands 
mourn,” began the prisoner, in a flight of oratory. “I am not 
so debased as Poe, so profligate as Byron, as ungrateful as 
Keats, so intemperate as Burns, so timid as Tennyson, so vulgar 
as Shakespeare, so—” 

“That’ll do, that’ll do,” interrupted the magistrate. “Seven 
days. And, officer, take down that list of names he mentioned 
and round ’em up. I think they’re as bad as he is.” 


FAR ENOUGH 
said the reformer, “that we had a moral 
Let us take off our coats. 


“It is high time,” 
awakening. Let us gird our loins. 
Let us bare our arms. Let us—” 

“Hold on, now!” exclaimed a tall, thin woman near the plat- 
form. “If this is to be a moral awakening, don’t you dare to 
take off another thing!” 

The plumber worked, and the helper stood helplessly looking 
on. He was learning the business. This was his first day. 

“Say,” he inquired, “do you charge for my time?” 

“Certainly, boob,” came the reply. 

“But I haven’t done anything.” 

The plumber, to fill in the hour, had been looking at the 
finished job with a lighted candle. Handing the two inches of 
it which were still unburned to the helper, he said witherirgly: 
“Here, if you gotta be unconscientious, blow that out.” 


THE RUSH IS ON 

A church bulletin announced: “The women of this cl urch 
have cast-off clothing of all kinds. Look them over ir the 
church basement any time this week.” 

A farmer drove into Miami the other day and gazed wo der- 
ingly at the spiral fire escape that wound its way from the roof 
of a leading hotel. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed, “I’ll bet that was a darned long |: Ider 
before the cyclone struck it.” 


JUSTIFIED 
Johnnie was gazing at his one-day-old brother, wh« lay 
squealing and wailing in his cot. 
“Has he come from heaven?” inquired Johnnie. 
“Yes, dear.” 
“No wonder they put him out.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


"he Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


GENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

> in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foc i Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F, |i. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. &. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 

ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 

CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Focd Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
OILS, Cooking. 

: in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

: sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Palls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
a iilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

'!. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
". Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
NVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 

n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
nolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

d Equipment Corp., New York City 

1 Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
man & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

.. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
YNVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

ad Equipment ws New York City 
orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
)NVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

a Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
aolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
JOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

‘s Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
nholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

\lten Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
. FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. - 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. - 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Senten Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


* Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., H ton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N.. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishalm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Saaine. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 


‘Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F, H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, IIl. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, C nt 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, © nn: 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ( nn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., oes. Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ROBINS 


for Every Canning Need a 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 


the TAPER TIP... cst practical service 


and efficiency for pack- 
CORN TRIMMER am ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. = IMpRoven 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. CUTTER 


Equipped with automatic feed 

Original Grader House”’ Ree Large capacity. Specially 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND “onstructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Ceans pass under cutting head in 
ioose form and not in bunches. 
ctandard head cuts 1” pieces. 
Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 

CRATES 
L IN. Made of heavy steel plates 
NAL to give maximum service. 
be: This style prevents damage 
VARNISHED. 2 to small cans. Welded 
top and bottom rings... 
no “bulging out” at bot- 

tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 
All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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F OCAL center of the seventeen 
Rogers plants that serve the nation is 
the Rogers Bros. Chicago office. It is 
here that Rogers’ customers may receive 
complete information about Rogers 
products . . . shipments and deliveries 
... availability of stock . . . recommen- 
dations on varieties to be used under 
different circumstances, and other nec- 
essary information. 

Chicago office personnel consists of 
competent and thoroughly experienced 
men, who have spent many years in the 
seed business. Pictured here are several 
of the men—each a specialist in his 
own particular field. 


0. J. SAWIN—Director—has been with Rogers since 
1918 handling sales. Now Vice President and Treasurer. 


+ 


JAY M. BINGHAM—Director—commenced in 1912 in 
the production department where his experience there 
serves him excellently in his present Sales Capacity. 


J. L. SAWIN—Director—began as salesman 
in 1921. He has served continuously 
ever since,and is Secretary of the Company. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 
PEAS e BEANS SWEET CORN 
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